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PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  ARRIVES  IN  BUENOS  AIRES  FOR  THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE. 

President  Roosevelt  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome  on  his  arrival  at  Buenos  Aires  November  30  for  the  opening  of  the  Inter-American  Conference  lor  the  Maintenance  of  Peace. 
The  cheering  crowds  showered  flowers  into  the  ear  in  which  lie  rode  with  President  Juslo  of  Argentina. 
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PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 
IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 

OPENING  OF  THE  INTER-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE 
FOR  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  PEACE 

Ox  the  evening  of  December  15,  193(),  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  arrived  in  Washington,  four  weeks  to  a  day  since  he  had 
left  it  to  make  his  contribution  to  a  momentous  assembly  convoked 
at  his  suggestion.  During  those  twenty-eight  days  he  had  traveled 
from  winter  to  summer  over  more  than  sev^enty  degrees  of  latitude, 
visited  the  capitals  of  three  great  South  American  Republics  at  the 
invitation  of  their  Presidents,  and  in  eloquent  words,  broadcast  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  addressed  the  representatives  of  the  twenty-one 
American  Republics  gathered  to  discuss  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
Everywhere  he  had  been  welcomed  by  officials  and  people  with  an 
enthusiastic  and  spontaneous  cordiality  far  more  impressive  than  the 
regulation  salute  of  guns  that  greeted  his  arrival  in  each  city.  Inter¬ 
twined  flags,  uniformed  bands  playing  national  anthems,  lilies, 
carnations  and  other  flowers  used  in  tropical  profusion,  troops  in 
array  and  choruses  of  children  made  a  series  of  brilliant  settings. 

President  Roosevelt  embarked  on  the  V.  S.  S.  Indianapolis  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  on  Xovember  18,  193().  He  was  accompanied  by 
Lieut.  Col.  James  Roosevelt,  U.  S.  M.  C.;  Capt.  Paul  Bastedo,  naval 
aide;  Col.  Edwin  M.  Watson,  military  aide;  and  Capt.  Ross  T. 
Mclntire,  his  personal  physician.  Nine  days  later  the  cruiser  reached 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  As  it  passed  between  the  dream-like  islands  and 
promontories  of  the  most  beautiful  harbor  in  the  world,  it  was  escorted 
by  Brazilian  warships  and  aii-jilanes.  President  Getidio  Vargas  of 
Brazil,  accompanied  by  Senhor  Oswaldo  Aranha,  Brazilian  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  the  United  States,  members  of  his  cabinet,  and  the  Hon.  Hugh 
Gibson,  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  in  Brazil,  met  the  distin¬ 
guished  guest  at  the  pier,  where  three  thousand  schoolchildren  were 
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jrathered  to  welcome  the  visitor  by  singrinp:  The  Star  Spangled  Banner. 
Then  the  two  Chief  Executives  proceeded  between  the  ranks  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  troops,  through  rose-strewn  streets  adorned  with  Brazilian 
and  American  flairs  and  lined  with  cheerinj;  crowds,  alon^  the  lovely 
beaches  which  are  the  pride  of  the  city,  to  the  palatial  home  of 
Senhor  and  Mine.  E.  (i.  Fontes  in  Tijuca,  overlookiiif;  from  a  con¬ 
siderable  hei<;ht  a  superb  tropical  panorama  of  sea,  mountain  and 
city.  Here  an  informal  luncheon  was  served  in  honor  of  President 
Koosevelt.  Amoii"  those  present  were  President  and  Madame 
Varjras  and  their  daujihters;  the  Hon.  Hu};h  Gibson,  Ambassador  of 
the  Cnited  States  in  Brazil;  the  Ministers  of  Foreifjn  Relations  and 
Finance;  Senhor  and  Madame  Fontes;  and  Senhor  and  Madame 
Mauricio  Nabuco. 

In  the  afternoon  a  special  joint  session  of  Congress,  also  attended 
by  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  high  officials,  and  members  of 
the  diplomatic  corps,  was  held  at  the  Palacio  Tiradentes,  where  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  meets.  There  President  Koosevelt  was  wel¬ 
comed  by  Deputy  Raul  Fernandes,  whose  address  was  as  follows: 

“Mh.  Phesidext: 

“The  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  now  assembled  in  joint 
session  with  the  Supreme  Court  also  present,  have  entrusted  me  with 
the  agreeable  duty  of  welcoming  you  and  thanking  you  for  the 
exceptional  honor  of  your  visit.  I  am  most  grateful  to  the  Deputies 
and  Senators  for  having  honored  me  with  this  charge,  and  also  to  the 
eminent  membei-s  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  were  so  good  as  to 
:*ndorse  the  choice. 

“Permit  me  to  express  the  deep  joy  felt  at  this  moment  by  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  and  the  highest  court  of  the  land  on  receiving 
on  behalf  of  Brazil  the  message  of  brotherhood  sent  by  the  great 
Republic  of  the  North,  and  on  welcoming  the  illustrious  messenger 
whose  jiresence  among  us  is  renewed,  irrefutable  and  tangible  evidence 
of  the  ancient  friendship  established  by  our  two  nations  in  the  very 
dawn  of  their  independence  and  upheld  by  both  as  a  cardinal  principle 
of  their  foreign  policy. 

“As  the  nature  of  a  given  tract  of  land  is  revealed  by  the  vegetation 
it  puts  forth,  thus  the  purity  and  steadfastness  of  this  inspiring 
friendship  has  continuously  been  shown  in  the  history  of  our  mutual 
relations,  by  deeds  and  by  words  always  stamped  with  the  seal  of 
unchanging  confidence,  sym])athy  and  mutual  support. 

“Familiar  as  you  are.  President  Roosevelt,  with  this  century  and 
more  of  history,  you  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  milestones 
marking  the  long  straight  road  that  we  have  trodden  together,  always 
drawing  close  to  each  other  in  hours  of  danger,  anxiety  or  difficulty. 
But  the  words  uttered  today  in  this  chamber  will  be  heard  by  millions 
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of  Brazilians  and  Americans.  They  will  serve  a  nsefnl  purpose  by 
recalling;  to  the  two  nations — above  all,  to  their  youth  into  whose 
hands  we  shall  tomorrow  pass  the  torch  in  this  marathon  of  friend¬ 
ship — how  we  forged,  link  by  link,  the  chain  that  holds  ns  together  in 
affection. 

“The  (lovernment  of  the  United  States  was  the  first  to  recognize 
the  independence  of  Brazil,  while  European  nations,  even  those  most 
generously  disposed  towards  us,  like  England,  waited  out  of  respect 
to  our  mother  country,  Bortugal,  to  let  her  precede  them  with  the 
treaty  of  August  29,  1824. 

“The  solemn  declaration  by  which  President  Monroe  in  1823 
placed  the  nascent  power  of  the  United  States  at  the  defense  of  the 
indejiendence  and  integrity  of  the  nations  of  this  continent  against 
any  designs  of  colonization  was  immediately  appreciated  at  its  full 
value  by  the  Imperial  (lovernment  of  Brazil.  The  opinion  which 
the  latter  expressed  to  the  (lovernment  at  Washington,  that  this 
inestimable  cooperation  implied  a  reci])rocal  obligation  on  our  part, 
did  not  take  concrete  form  in  an  alliance,  as  we  then  proposed,  hut  in 
our  opinion  the  tie  remained  a  moral  obligation.  This  we  fidfilled 
ninety -four  years  later,  when  on  July  4,  1917,  the  anniversary  of 
American  independence,  we  ceased  to  he  neutral  in  the  war  between 
the  I'nited  States  and  the  (lerman  Empire. 

‘AMien  asking  Congress  to  take  this  step.  President  Wenceslau 
Braz  said  that  it  was  our  duty  to  give  careful  consideration,  without 
being  swayed  by  a  bellicose  point  of  view,  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
two  belligerents  was  an  integral  part  of  the  American  continent, 
and  that  we  were  linked  to  this  belligerent  by  traditional  friendship 
and  by  identical  ])olitical  beliefs  concerning  the  defense  of  the  viti  1 
interests  of  America  and  the  acce])ted  principles  of  international  law'. 
Moreover,  Xilo  Peganha,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  my  unfor¬ 
gettable  chief  and  friend,  who  wholeheartedly  championed  this 
attitude,  ordered  our  chiefs  of  mission  abroail,  in  a  circular  cable,  to 
inform  friendly  (lovernments  that  ‘the  events  ranging  Brazil  firmly 
at  the  sule  of  the  United  States  at  a  critical  moment  in  world  history 
continued  to  give  our  foreign  ])olicy  a  practical  aspect  of  continental 
solidarity.’ 

“The  situation  which  Peganha  there  called  with  discreet  euphemism 
‘a  critical  moment  in  world  history’  was  characterized  by  the  Minister 
of  His  Britannic  Majesty  in  Rio  Janeiro  in  a  note  of  October  lb,  1918, 
as  follows: 

The  declaration  of  a  state  of  war  with  (lennany — let  it  he  said  here — was 
made  at  a  time  when  the  outcome  of  the  strtiggle  was  the  most  uncertain  and 
when  the  eventual  success  of  the  allied  arms  seemed  more  remote  than  ever. 

“^^^Ien  the  centenary  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  commemorated  in 
1923,  the  eminent  Felix  Pacheco,  alluding  to  the  diverse  interpretations 
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which  had  been  given  it  on  this  continent,  expressed  the  national 
sentiment  when  he  frankly  declared; 

It  is  not  my  place  to  pronounce  on  these  interpretations.  It  is  only  my  duty 
as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  my  country  to  affirm  once  more  on  behalf  of 
Brazil  our  gratitude  to,  and  with  that  gratitude  our  close  solidarity  with,  the 
I'nited  States  in  sustaining  this  imlicy,  a  considerable  factor  in  which  is  the 
idea  of  the  mutvial  assistance  and  reciprocal  support  which  all  American  nations 
owe  to  each  other. 

“In  this  connection  it  does  not  siifhce  for  me  to  recall  on  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  side  our  two  emperors  and  their  well-advised  counsellors,  or 
to  say  that  the  Republic  has  faithfully  observed  the  traditions  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  former  regime.  It  is  imperative  to  cite  the  highest 
authority,  the  Baron  do  Rio  Branco,  who  devoted  almost  all  his  life 
to  the  service  of  Brazil  and  his  last  ten  years  to  the  masterly  guidance 
of  our  foreign  ollice. 

“In  the  instructions  that  he  gave  to  the  Brazilian  delegates  as  they 
were  leaving  for  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Conference  in  Buenos 
Aires,  he  included  the  text  of  a  suggestion  which  was  not  submitted 
to  the  full  conference  for  reasons  beyond  our  control.  It  was  expressed 
in  these  terms: 

The  long  period  that  has  j)assed  since  the  enunciation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
enables  us  to  recognize  it  as  a  i)crmanent  factor  for  peace  on  the  American 
continent.  Therefore  Latin  .\mcrica,  on  celebrating  the  centenary  of  its  first 
struggle  for  indei)endence,  sends  to  its  great  sister  of  the  North  an  expression  of 
gratitude  for  that  noble  and  disinterested  initiative  which  has  proved  so  beneficial 
to  the  world. 

“AMicn  the  United  States  revived  international  arbitration  after 
long  desuetude  and,  it  might  be  said,  brought  into  the  mode  this 
means  for  the  peaceful  solution  of  controversies  bj*  its  agreement 
with  England  to  decide  thus  the  celebrated  Alabama  claims,  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  American  Government, 
was  invited  to  apjioint  one  of  the  members  of  the  arbitral  tribunal. 
He  thereupon  designated  the  Viscount  de  Itajuba,  and  also  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  United  States  another  Brazilian,  the  Viscount  de 
Arinos,  presided  over  the  Franco-American  Claims  Commission 
which  sat  in  Washington  from  1S80  to  1884. 

“Other  Brazilians — I  cite  from  memory  Lauro  Muller,  Domicio  da 
Gama,  Jose  Carlos  Rodrigues,  Epitacio  Pessoa,  and  myself — were 
appointed  by  the  United  States  members  of  commissions  of  con¬ 
ciliation  established  by  conventions  with  European  nations.  For  our 
part,  in  agreement  with  Argentina  we  chose  President  Grover  Cleve¬ 
land  as  judge  in  the  most  important  boundary  dispute  of  all  those 
that  we  settled  by  arbitration. 

“From  the  celebrated  article  entitled  Brazil,  the  United  Staten,  and 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  written  by  the  Baron  do  Rio  Branco  under  the 
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pseudonym  of  J.  Penn  and  published  in  the  United  States  by  fToaquim 
Nabuco,  I  proudly  quote  this  passage: 

.  .  .  when  certain  of  the  Great  Powers  proffered  tiieir  good  offices  at  a  critical 
moment  during  the  Civil  War,  President  Lincoln  replied  that  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  would  not  allow  him  to  accept  any  European  intervention,  adding  that,  if — 
as  was  not  probable — the  moment  arrived  for  the  intervention  of  a  friendly 
Government  the  natural  arbiter  between  the  two  combatants  would  be  the 
Government  of  Brazil. 

“We  had  the  good  fortune,  in  company  with  Argentina  and  Chile, 
of  mediating  at  the  Niagara  Falls  Conference  in  the  serious  differences 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

“Dom  Pedro  II,  our  Emperor,  visited  the  United  States  in  1876  on 
the  occasion  of  the  first  centenary  of  your  independence;  Dr.  Epitacio 
Pessoa,  before  taking  office  as  President  of  the  Republic,  was  there  in 
1920  and  Lauro  Muller,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  1916.  Elihu 
Root,  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Bainbridge  Colby  and  Cordell  Hull, 
distinguished  .:\merican  Secretaries  of  State,  returned  these  visits,  as 
did  President  Hoover  not  long  before  he  took  office;  and  now  you, 
Mr.  President,  come  in  the  fidl  exercise  of  your  high  office,  still 
flushed  from  the  election  that  by  an  overwhehning  victory  sanctioned 
your  administration  of  the  government  during  four  stormy  years. 
In  you  we  honor  not  only  the  highest  representative  of  a  great  and 
friendly  nation,  but  also  the  man,  the  fearless  and  generous  man  who 
is  guiding  and  living  the  most  impressive  political  experiment  of 
modern  times. 

“This  e.xperiment  began  at  the  very  hour  when  your  government 
was  inaugurated,  in  the  midst  of  the  upset  of  the  gigantic  economic 
structure  of  the  United  States.  One  after  another,  by  dozens  every 
day,  the  banks  closed  their  doors,  some  because  of  insolvency,  others, 
to  a  considerable  number,  victims  of  runs  by  their  panic-stricken 
depositors.  The  first  act  of  the  Government,  a  preliminary  to  the 
series  that  has  passed  into  history  under  the  name  of  ‘the  New  Deal’, 
was  the  temporary  closing  of  every  bank  in  the  United  States,  and 
C’ongress  was  called  upon  to  authorize  means  of  salvation. 

“Rut  on  this  anxious  occasion  it  was  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  find 
a  legal  basis  for  such  steps.  Experts  searched  legal  volumes  and 
finally  discovered  a  law  passed  during  the  War,  authorizing  the 
President  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  latitude  in  the  matter.  This 
was  a  law  whose  repeal  had  miraculously  been  forgotten  by  Congress 
for  sixteen  years.  The  ])roclamation  was  meticulously  dated  ‘This 
6th  day  of  March — 1  A.  M.  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-three’. 

“I  recall  this  episode  to  show  the  President’s  regard  for  legality. 
Never  neglected,  it  allowed  him  to  reply  triumphantly  to  all  those  who 
compared  his  government  with  a  dictatorship. 
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“He  was  also  accused  of  being:  a  fascist,  and  he  rejoined  tliat  his 
policy  found  its  inspiration  in  the  people  as  a  whole,  not  in  a  class  or 
proup  nor  in  the  army. 

“Others  have  called  his  policy  communism.  It  is  not  communism, 
either,  he  replied;  it  is  not  an  extreme  regimentation,  run  by  tiie  plans 
of  a  ])ermanent  directorate  which  dictates  laws  to  the  people  and  gives 
orders  to  the  courts,  nor  is  it  a  system  looking  to  the  total  elimination 
of  any  one  class  or  the  abolition  of  parties. 

“The  truth  is  that  the  collapse  of  the  American  economic  system, 
which  suddenly  reduced  to  ashes  agriculture,  industry,  commerce  and 
the  hanking  structure,  and  plunged  into  poverty  more  than  fifteen 
million  men  able  to  work,  revealed  the  hidden  defects  of  that  system, 
which  had  been  undermined  for  many  years.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
inade(piacv  of  agricultural  income,  the  support  of  the  majoritv  of  the 
population,  was  concealed  for  a  long  time  thanks  to  the  unusual 
prices  of  commodities  during  the  war.  After  the  termination  of  the 
Euro])ean  conflict,  agriculture  was  supported  by  American  loans  to 
impt)rting  countries.  When  these  loans  ceased,  prices  began  to  drop 
sharply  and  even  after  four  years  of  the  New  Deal,  if  we  do  not  take 
into  account  the  emei^ency  measures  still  in  effect,  the  problem  still 
presents  fundamentally  contradictory  aspects. 

“In  a  depression  of  this  extent  it  was  necessary  to  find  new  solutions; 
these  postulated  a  new  orientation,  social  as  well  as  economic.  In 
this  sense  I’resident  Roosevelt  admits  that  he  has  brought  about  a 
revolution,  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  proud  that  it  was  a  peaceful 
revolution,  that  he  abided  by  the  meaning  of  established  law,  and  that 
he  did  not  <leny  justice  to  any  individual  or  class. 

“When  his  powers  were  insufficient,  the  Presulent  asked  Congress 
for  the  necessary  legislation.  The  Su])reme  Court — in  spite  of  inter¬ 
preting  the  law  with  the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  collective 
interest  and  in  this  way  cooperating  in  legislation  according  to 
traditions  established  from  the  time  of  the  great  Marshall — sometimes 
interposed  its  veto  on  the  grounds  of  unconstitutionality;  and  in  these 
cases  the  President  gave  way.  When  the  case  manifestly  passed 
beyond  the  competence  of  Congress,  the  President  had  recourse  to  the 
so-called  ‘lilue  Eagle  codes’,  regulations  proposed  to  the  free  accept¬ 
ance  of  interested  parties  for  the  purpose  of  improving  and  eipializing 
comjietition.  By  this  means  very  important  measures  were  introduced 
for  the  protection  of  those  gainfully  employed,  a  field  in  which,  as  is 
well  known,  the  Federal  Government  is  still  handicapped  because  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  States. 

“If  the  President  should  Imast,  as  he  has  a  right  to,  that  he  has  not 
departed  from  democratic  methods  of  government,  it  is  only  fair  to 
point  out  that  his  policies  have  shown  the  people  to  ijossess  the  dis¬ 
cipline,  the  sense  of  resixmsifiility  and  the  understanding  that  are  the 
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PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  IN  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 


The  spontaneous  welcome  accorded  the  President  in  the  Brazilian  capital  was  an  e'  idence  of  the  traditional 
friendship  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States.  Ujiiier:  In  the  company  of  President  Vargas  he  was 
acclaimed  by  the  crowds  which  lined  the  streets.  Lower;  Flags  of  the  two  nations  and  flowers  decorated 
the  splendid  Avenida  Kio  Branco. 
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basis  of  any  true  democracy.  It  was  this  political  maturity  of  the 
American  nation  that  made  possible  a  policy  of  action  based  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Founding  Fathers  and  formulated  with 
the  support  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  voters,  who  in  the  development 
of  national  activities  maintained  intact  the  power  to  change,  solely 
by  the  use  of  the  vote,  the  orientation  of  these  activities. 

“If  American  reconstruction  were  to  attack  the  economic  problem 
at  its  social  base,  it  necessarily  had  to  transcend  the  platforms  of  the 
two  traditional  parties,  and  the  number  of  voters  who  just  returned 
the  President  to  the  White  House  has  made  it  ])lain  that  the  contest 
was  not  primarily  between  Republicans  and  Democrats.  Hence, 
prominent  among  those  who  mounted  guard  over  the  ‘pure  Jeffer¬ 
sonian  tradition’  in  the  Democratic  Party  was  one  of  the  most  highly 
regarded,  intelligent,  and  active  supporters  of  the  President  in  1932, 
now  his  decided  opponent.  The  philosophy  underlying  the  opposition 
was  summed  up  by  the  President  with  his  customary  wit  in  a  brief 
and  pithy  story:  ‘In  the  summer  of  1933,  a  nice  old  gentleman,  wear¬ 
ing  a  silk  hat,  fell  off  the  end  of  a  pier.  He  was  unable  to  swim. 
A  friend  ran  down  the  pier,  dived  overboard  and  pulled  him  out,  but 
the  silk  hat  floated  off  with  the  tide.  After  the  old  gentleman  had 
been  resuscitated  he  was  effusive  in  his  thanks.  He  praised  his 
friend  for  saving  his  life.  Today,  three  years  later,  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  is  berating  his  friend  because  the  silk  hat  was  lost.’  The  silk  hat 
represents  certain  princijiles  of  extreme  non-interference  which  have 
become  obsolete  because  tbe  complexity  of  life  in  the  present  century 
imposes  on  the  modern  State  new  and  increasing  activities. 

“Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Wilson  were  the  forerunners  of  this 
fundamental  change,  and  to  carry  out  his  plans  the  President  in¬ 
corporated  in  them  not  only  the  conviction  of  a  well-considered 
theory  but  also  the  generosity  of  a  magnanimous  heart,  full  of  the 
ineffable  ‘milk  of  human  kindness’  which  he  has  poured  out  to  the 
less  fortunate  classes  of  the  countrx’. 

“Strong  in  that  virtue,  he  confounds  his  adversaries  by  saying, 
‘Rather  the  occasional  errors  of  a  (lovernment  anunated  by  the  spirit 
of  charity,  than  the  harsh  omissions  of  a  (lovernment  frozen  in  the 
ice  of  indifference’;  and  The  Economist,  commenting  on  his  policies 
on  the  eve  of  the  recent  American  election,  ended  with  this  tribute, 
which  I  ask  permission  to  give  in  English:  ‘Mr.  Roosevelt  may  have 
given  the  wrong  answers  to  his  problems.  But  he  is  at  least  the  first 
President  of  modern  America  who  has  asked  the  right  questions.’ 

“This  boldness  in  stating  the  problems  arising  from  new  conditions; 
the  courage  of  the  measures  to  curb  the  excesses  of  that  type  of  cap¬ 
italism  represented  by  speculation,  which  dominated  the  State  and 
wrought  havoc  with  small  savings;  fairness  in  defending  with  im¬ 
partiality  all  legitimate  interests,  whose  adeijuate  satisfaction  is 
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requisite  to  both  pui)lic  order  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country; 
the  free  discussion  of  all  subjects  implicit  in  such  vital  changes,  a 
discussion  into  which  the  President  entered  personally  with  every 
means  at  his  command;  his  sense  of  fair  play  which  leads  him  to 
confess  and  correct  a  recognized  error;  the  bringing  together  of  intelli¬ 
gent  collaborators,  members  of  what  has  been  picturesquely  called 
the  ‘brain  trust’;  his  fidelity  to  the  democratic  form  of  government  in 
the  midst  of  a  storm  which  in  other  countries,  even  in  those  which 
claim  to  be  among  the  most  civilized,  would  have  been  the  occasion 
or  pretext  for  abolishing  public  liberties;  the  militant  charity  of  this 
great  citizen,  who  has  been  moved  by  the  suffering  of  the  humble  and 
has  devoted  himself  to  ameliorating  it — all  these  lofty  traits  perforce 
give  President  Koosevelt  a  conspicuous  place  in  contemporaneous 
history,  and  perhaps  raise  him,  in  the  gallery  of  great  leaders  of  the 
American  people,  to  the  same  heights  from  which,  in  defiance  of  time 
and  the  short  memorx’  of  man,  the  guardian  faces  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln  look  down. 

“We  regret,  Mr.  President,  that  your  visit  is  too  brief  to  give  you  a 
true  impression  of  our  country.  If  you  could  observe  us  more  at 
length,  you  would  be  convinced  that  the  friendly  gesture  with  which 
the  government  at  Washington,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
welcomed  us  as  an  independent  State  into  the  family  of  nations  has 
been  neither  lost  nor  wasted. 

“In  the  ensuing  114  years,  we  have  built  a  nation,  in  the  sense  in 
which  Renan  used  that  word ;  that  is,  we  are  a  people  bound  closely 
together  by  common  aspirations,  worshiping  the  same  God,  ruled 
by  a  uniform  law,  and  speaking  one  language  from  Amazonas  to  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul.  In  confutation  of  Gobineau’s  prophecy  we  have 
built  a  civilized  State  in  the  tropics.  If  in  material  matters  we 
progress  at  a  slower  pace  than  citizens  of  the  United  States,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  we  have  to  struggle  against  permanent  adverse 
factors.  Thus,  the  contour  of  the  land  makes  our  great  rivers  flow 
toward  the  interior,  so  that  they  all  nm  toward  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
or  the  Amazon  basin.  These  rivers  are  the  only  and  roundabout 
means  of  reaching  the  Brazilian  hinterland  by  water.  On  the  Sao 
Francisco  River,  the  sole  exception,  nature  ironically  placed  Paulo 
Affonso  Falls  as  a  barrier.  Lacking  an  outlet  to  the  ocean  via  these 
‘moving  roads’,  we  have  to  build  highways  to  tame  the  land,  as 
Aeschylus  expressed  it.  But  from  southern  Bahia  to  the  borders  of 
Santa  Catharina,  that  is,  in  the  most  densely  populated  region  of 
Brazil,  the  Mar  range  of  mountains  runs  a  few  miles  from  the  ocean 
and  parallel  with  it,  and  behind  that,  about  60  miles  away,  rises  the 
Mantiqueira  range.  Some  railways  and  highways  have  overcome 
these  obstacles,  but  they  are  ‘roller  coasters’  whose  construction 
requires  enormous  expenditures.  It  is  over  these  roads  that  we  bring 
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iron  and  manganese  ores  at  freight  rates  which  do  not  even  cover  the 
cost  of  the  fuel.  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country,  where  the 
land  is  more  level  and  the  inhahitants  are  energetic  and  intelligent, 
periodic  droughts  have  been  a  scourge  which  we  are  abolishing  by 
immense  and  very  expensive  irrigation  works.  To  establish  the 
metallurgical  industries,  we  have  to  overcome  the  immense  distance 
separating  the  coal  mines  of  Santa  Catharina  and  Kio  (Irande  do  Sul 
from  the  iron  deposits  of  Minas  Geraes.  In  exporting  tropical 
products,  we  suffer  from  the  competition  of  densely  populated  regions 
having  a  very  low  standard  of  living  and  controlled  politically  and 
economically  by  European  nations  which,  in  their  own  interests, 
close  or  restrict  the  markets  of  the  mother  countries. 

“Rut  Brazil  has  progressed  in  sjiite  of  all  this.  Today  we  Brazil¬ 
ians  numher  more  than  40,000,000;  we  are  increasing  our  schools 
year  by  year;  we  have  at  our  disjiosal  important  industrial  resources; 
the  volume  of  production,  in  all  branches,  is  gradually  growing;  the 
public  revenues  are  increasing;  there  is  no  lack  of  employment  at 
manual  labor  for  any  one. 

“We  have,  it  is  true,  been  helped  by  foreign  cajiital,  especially 
English,  American,  and  French.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  remember 
gratefully  our  pioneers  and  to  render  a  tribute  to  our  hardworking 
and  persevering  people. 

“President  Roosevelt:  We  are  consoled  for  the  brevity  of  your 
visit  by  the  thought  of  the  high  and  unselfish  purpose  which  is  taking 
you  to  the  great  capital  of  Argentina. 

“You  are  going  to  forge  with  your  own  hands  one  more  link  in  the 
chain  of  Pan  Americanism,  an  increasingly  strong  union  of  the  nations 
of  this  continent,  an  oi^anization  without  legal  bonds  or  specific 
jHilitical  obligations,  hut  based  on  moral  ties  which  are  the  stronger, 
as  Oliveira  Lima  wrote,  because  they  are  inspired  by  a  common  sense 
of  res|K)nsihility,  which  in  turn  arises  from  a  tleep  and  salutary  sense 
of  human  duty. 

“Bolivar  was  the  first  builder  of  this  edifice  of  peace  and  brother¬ 
hood;  and  while  all  the  American  nations  are  ecpially  devoted  to 
that  imperishable  institution,  it  should  he  pointed  out  that  none 
exceeds  the  Gnited  States  in  zeal  and,  at  times,  in  jiatience  in  guarding 
it  as  a  sacred  charge. 

“Von  have  our  best  wishes  for  the  complete  success  of  the  proposal 
made  by  the  American  Government  and  for  the  reaffirmation,  now 
and  always,  of  the  inspired  vision  of  Edward  Everett  Hale,  the  New 
England  jioet  who  sang  that  Christopher  Columbus — 

“  lA'ft  blood  and  Ruilt  and  tyranny  behind — 

Sailinit  still  West  the  hidden  shore  to  find; 

For  all  mankind  that  unstained  scroll  unfurled, 

Where  God  iniicht  write  anew  the  story  of  the  World.” 
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President  Roosevelt  replied  to  this  interesting  atldress  in  the 
following  words: 

“Youk  Excellency,  Gentlemen  of  the  Congress  and  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Brazil: 

“Nearly  half  a  century  ago  a  little  boy  was  walking  with  his  father 
and  mother  in  a  park  of  a  city  in  southern  France.  Toward  them 
came  a  distinguished  looking  elderly  couple — ^Dom  Pedro  II  and  his 
Empress.  That  occasion  was  my  first  introduction  to  Brazil.  In 
the  years  that  have  passed  since  that  day — years  measured  by  the 
splendid  history  of  the  Republic  of  Brazil — I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  many  of  your  statesmen,  and  of  becoming  increasingly  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  problems  which  mutually  affect  our  two  nations.  My 
visit  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  today  is  therefore  the  realization  of  a  growing 
desire  to  see  Brazil  with  my  own  eyes.  Every  student  has  been  told 
of  the  majestic  beauty  in  which  your  great  city  is  cradled.  But  Rio 
is  unique  in  that  the  reality  far  e.xceeds  our  expectations.  A  visit — 
even  of  a  single  day — is  one  of  the  outstanding  experiences  of  my  life. 
The  loveliness  of  nature  would  have  been  enough  to  bring  me  here — ■ 
but  my  visit  has  another  jmrpose.  I  was  unwilling  to  come  so  far 
abroad  without  rendering  my  respects  to  the  Government  of  Brazil — 
that  sister  nation  with  which  for  more  than  a  century  we  have  main- 
taineil  a  tradition  of  good  understanding,  mutual  regard  and  coopera¬ 
tion  which  is  rare  in  history. 

“I  have  had  the  honor  of  greeting  your  great  President;  and  this 
personal  friendship  between  the  chief  e.xecutives  of  our  two  nations 
seems  to  me  not  only  of  practical  benefit,  but  also  of  profound  signif¬ 
icance.  You,  gentlemen  of  the  Congress,  now  afford  me  the  courtesy 
of  this  agreeable  o])portunity  of  meeting  in  person  the  legislative 
branch  of  your  Government  and  of  e.xchanging  thoughts  directly 
with  its  members.  I  could  not  but  be  deeply  sensible  of  the  unique 
honor  offered  by  the  presence  in  this  Chamber  of  your  Supreme  Court, 
a  tribunal  whose  high  traditions  are  known  throughout  the  juridical 
world.  Thus,  the  e.xecutive,  legislative  and  judicial  powers  of  the 
Govermnent  of  Brazil  have  united  in  this  demonstration  of  friend¬ 
ship  toward  the  nation  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

‘T..et  me  now  return  thanks  for  this  renewed  proof  of  that  brother¬ 
hood  which  has  ever  united  Brazil  and  the  United  States,  a  fraternity 
not  limited  to  the  relations  between  our  Governments,  but  a  fraternity 
which  I  have  reason  to  know  is  made  evident  in  every  group  in  both 
countries,  whenever  and  wherever  they  meet.  The  fine  record  of 
our  relations  is  the  best  answer  to  those  pessimists  who  scoff  at  the 
idea  of  true  friendship  between  nations.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
world  it  is  heartening  that  the  two  largest  countries  in  this  hemisphere 
have  been  able  by  the  exercise  of  good  will,  good  temper  and  good 
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sense  to  conduct  the  wliole  course  of  their  relations  without  clash  or 
conflict  or  ill-feelinj:. 

“Not  only  that.  The  confidence  in  each  other’s  aims  and  motives 
enables  us  to  work  tofrether  for  the  common  good.  We  have  a  record 
of  which  we  can  be  jiroud — record  of  joint  endeavor  in  the  cause  of 
peace  in  this  New  World,  ^^y  country  has  derived  strength  and 
confidence  from  the  far-sighted,  irreproachable  attitude  of  Brazil  in 
its  devotion  to  arbitration,  conciliation  and  other  methods  for  the 
peacefid  settlement  of  international  disputes.  Your  first  concern, 
like  ours,  is  peace — for  we  know  that  war  destroys  not  only  human 
lives  and  human  happiness,  but  destroys  as  well  the  ideals  of  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty  and  of  the  democratic  form  of  re])resentative  govern¬ 
ment  which  is  the  goal  of  all  the  American  Republics.  I  think  I  can 
say  that  if  in  the  generation  to  come  we  can  live  without  war,  demo¬ 
cratic  government  throughout  the  Americas  will  prove  its  complete 
ability  to  raise  the  standards  of  life  for  those  millions  who  cry  for 
opportunity  today.  The  motto  of  war  is,  ‘let  the  strong  survive; 
let  the  weak  die.’  The  motto  of  peace  is,  ‘let  the  strong  help  the 
weak  to  survive.’ 

“There  is  room  for  all  of  us,  without  treading  on  one  another’s  toes. 
There  are  resources  of  nature  adequate  for  our  present  and  our 
future.  We  are  hajipily  free  from  ancient  antagonisms  which  have 
brought  so  much  misery  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  There  are,  it 
is  true,  conflicts  of  interest  between  the  American  States — but  they 
cannot  be  called  serious  or  difficult  of  solution,  when  compared  with 
the  deeply  rooted  hates  of  other  continents.  There  is  no  American 
conflict— and  I  weigh  my  words  when  I  say  this — ^there  is  no  American 
conflict  that  cannot  be  settled  by  orderly  and  peaceful  means.  And, 
it  is  in  our  common  interest  imperative  that  they  be  settled  always  by 
agreement  and  not  by  bloodshed.  We  serve  not  ourselves  alone. 
The  friendly  nations  of  the  Americas  can  render  no  greater  service 
to  civilization  itself  than  by  maintaining  both  domestic  and  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  by  freeing  themselves  forever  from  conflict. 

“We  are  about  to  gather  in  a  great  American  Conference,  called  by 
President  Justo  in  furtherance  of  the  (iood  Neighbor  policy  in  which 
we  all  share.  In  this  Conference  we  have  the  opportunity  to  banish 
war  from  the  New  World  and  dedicate  it  to  peace.  It  is  unthinkable 
to  me  that  in  this  time  of  world-Msfide  apprehension  we  should  fail  to 
seize  the  opportunity  to  meet  what  is  a  heavy  responsibility.  This 
is  no  time  to  hesitate.  We  must  be  guided  by  a  serene  and  generous 
view  of  our  common  needs.  World  horizons  may  be  dark,  but  the 
time  is  auspicious  for  our  task  in  America.  The  rest  of  the  world 
presents  a  grim  picture  of  armed  camps  and  threats  of  conflict.  But 
in  our  own  continent  armed  clashes  which  in  recent  years  have 
divided  American  countries  have  been  happily  brought  to  an  end. 
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“It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  pay  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  very 
outstanding  part  played  by  your  able  and  distinguished  Foreign 
Minister  Macedo  Soares  in  the  mediatory  efforts  of  the  representatives 
of  six  American  Republics.  And  the  Leticia  question  was  settled  here 
in  Rio  through  the  patient  assistance  and  masterly  diplomacy  of  Dr. 
Afranio  Mello  Franco.  The  progress  we  have  made  must  not  be 
allowed  to  serve  as  pretext  for  resting  on  our  laurels;  it  should,  on 
the  contrary,  stunulate  us  to  new  and  increased  effort.  It  is  not 
enough  that  peace  prevails  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific;  it  is  essential  that  this  condition  be  made 
permanent,  that  we  provide  effectively  against  the  recurrence  of  the 
horrors  of  war  and  assure  peace  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity.  All 
instrumentalities  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  must  be  consolidated 
and  reinforced.  We  cannot  countenance  aggression^ — from  whereso¬ 
ever  it  may  come. 

“The  people  of  each  and  every  one  of  the  American  Republics — 
and,  I  am  confident,  the  people  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  as  well — 
wish  to  lead  their  own  lives  free  from  desire  for  conquest  and  free 
from  fear  of  conquest — ^free  at  the  same  time  to  expand  their  cultural 
and  intellectual  relationships  and  to  take  council  together  to  encourage 
the  peaceful  progress  of  modern  civilization.  Our  aims  will  best  be 
served  by  agreements  which  bring  peace,  security  and  friendship 
among  us  and  all  our  neighbors. 

“Solidarity  among  the  American  States  in  the  cause  of  peace  con¬ 
stitutes  no  threats  to  other  regions  or  races.  The  honorable  adherence 
to  solemn  agreements  among  us  will  harm  no  other  continent.  On  the 
contrary — the  more  firmly  peace  is  established  in  this  hemisphere,  the 
more  closely  we  live  up  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  our  agree¬ 
ments,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  I.iet  us  present 
a  record  which  our  hemisphere  may  give  to  the  world  as  convincing 
proof  that  peace  lies  always  at  hand  when  nations,  serene  in  their 
sovereign  security,  meet  their  current  problems  with  understanding 
good-will.  All  of  us  have  learned  that  no  real,  no  lasting  prosperity 
can  exist  where  it  is  secured  at  the  e.xpense  of  our  neighbors — that 
among  nations,  as  in  our  domestic  relations,  the  principle  of  interde¬ 
pendence  is  paramount. 

“No  nation  can  live  entirely  to  itself.  Each  one  of  us  has  learned 
the  glories  of  independence.  Let  each  one  of  us  learn  the  glories  of 
interdependence.  Economically,  we  supply  each  other’s  needs; 
intellectually,  we  maintain  a  constant,  a  growing  exchange  of  culture, 
of  science  and  of  thought;  spiritually,  the  life  of  each  can  well  enrich 
the  life  of  all.  We  are  showing  in  international  relations  what  we  have 
long  known  in  private  relations — that  good  neighbors  make  a  good 
community. 
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“In  that  knowledfie  we  meet  today  as  neighbors.  We  can  discard 
the  dang:erous  lan<;ua<;e  of  rivalry;  we  can  i)ut  aside  the  empty 
phrases  of  ‘dii)lomatic  triumphs’  or  ‘shrewd  bargains’.  We  can 
forget  all  thought  of  domination,  of  selfisli  coalitions  or  of  balances  of 
j)ower.  Those  false  gods  have  no  place  among  American  neighbors. 

“Hapj)ily,  the  relations  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States  have 
transcended  those  lesser  conceptions.  Secure  in  unbroken  respect  and 
friendship  we  meet  with  full  respect,  each  for  the  other;  with  every 
hope  that  our  mutual  regard  may  prove  useful  to  others  as  well. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  when  this  confidence  between  Brazil  and 
the  I’nited  States  was  more  precious  or  more  needed.  I  know  from 
my  enlightening  conversation  with  President  Vargas  that  we  are 
entering  the  coming  Conference  deeply  mindful  of  our  responsibilities 
and  the  need  to  work  in  fullest  understanding  with  all  of  the  Republics 
of  this  hemisphere.  If  we  are  guided  by  wisdom,  such  comprehension 
will  banish  conflict  from  this  jiart  of  the  world.  We  are  entitled  to 
hope  that  we  may  thus  contribute  to  the  universal  ideal  that  nations 
throughout  the  entire  world,  laying  weai)ons  aside,  may  at  last  fulfill 
the  greatest  ambition  which  any  nation,  lai^e  or  small,  can  have — 
that  of  contributing  steadily  and,  above  all,  generously  to  the  advance 
of  well-being,  culture  and  civilization  throughout  the  changing  years.” 

From  the  Palacio  Tiradentes,  President  Roosevelt  went  to  the 
mansion  of  Senhor  Carlos  Guinle,  a  well-known  Brazilian  and  personal 
friend  of  his,  where  he  had  an  informal  interview  with  the  press. 
That  evening  President  Vargas  gave  a  magnificent  banquet  in  honor 
of  his  guest  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Thousands  of  beauti¬ 
ful  Brazilian  orchids  were  used  in  the  decorations.  In  an  address  on 
that  occasion,  the  President  of  Brazil  said: 

“Mr.  1’residext: 

“The  Government  and  people  of  Brazil  are  honored  and  happy 
because  of  your  visit. 

“In  addition  to  being  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  great  Republic 
of  the  United  States — traditional  friend  of  Brazil — you  embody  at 
this  time  of  general  apprehension  the  ideal  of  brotherhood  that  has 
always  guided  the  common  conduct  of  our  relations  with  other 
countries. 

“American-Brazilian  friendship  had  its  birth  at  the  time  when  we 
gained  our  independence.  Immediately  after  the  Cry  of  Ypiranga 
we  sent  to  Washington  a  diplomatic  envoy  and  forthwith  received  a 
Minister  from  the  United  States.  In  the  latter’s  address  on  present¬ 
ing  his  letters  of  credence  he  stressed  the  fact  that  America  would 
never  fail  to  express  to  Brazil  its  sentiments  of  sincere  and  dis¬ 
interested  cordiality,  and  through  the  years,  in  the  most  delicate 
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as  well  as  the  most  pleasant  circuinstanees,  his  prophetic  words  have 
found  expression  in  the  most  exemplary  acts. 

“The  Peace  Conference,  your  felicitous  initiative,  constitutes  in 
itself  proof  of  the  lofty  purjiGses  animating;  you  in  the  field  of  inter¬ 
national  politics;  hut  what  invests  the  convocation  of  the  Conference 
with  a  truly  exceptional  character  is  the  fact  that  above  all  it  evi¬ 
dences  approval  of  a  policy  which  the  individual  efforts  of  your 
jrovernment  put  into  effect  and  pursued  with  the  greatest  firmness. 

“Your  reforms  will  be  an  example  to  all  America.  If  in  the  life  of 
nations  social  and  economic  changes  take  place  as  the  result  of  a 
slow  and  painful  collective  process,  nevertheless  they  cannot  dispense 
with  the  decisive  action  of  some  man.  He  comes  forth  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  circumstances,  as  a  consequence  of  facts,  to  master  and  direct 
events.  Such  was  the  role  that  destiny  reserved  to  you,  and  that 
you  played  with  eminent  wisdom  and  courageous  perseverance,  solv¬ 
ing  in  a  just  and  constructive  way,  imbued  with  deep  humanity,  the 
acute  economic  depression  that  suddenly  overwhelmed  your  country. 

“A  man  of  thought  and  of  action,  a  sower  of  ideas  and  social  re¬ 
former,  a  generous  idealist,  you  arrive  at  the  Peace  Conference  with 
your  prestige  heightened  by  the  renewal  of  the  confidence  of  your 
nation,  which  chose  you  by  25,000,000  free  votes  to  he  its  interpreter 
and  guide  in  the  bright  hours  of  national  life  and  in  the  troubled 
hours  of  international  life. 

“The  creative  optimism  that  inspired  your  action  in  convoking  a 
continental  assembly  of  the  American  nations  will  certainly  bear 
fruit  in  lasting  concord,  capable  of  guaranteeing  the  tranquillity  and 
the  confidence  of  all  and  of  serving  as  an  example  and  stimulus  to 
nations  tortured  by  the  specter  of  war. 

“Of  the  support  of  the  people  and  the  Government  of  Brazil  in 
these  labors  I  can  give  you  at  this  time  sincere  and  full  assurance,  as 
I  raise  my  glass  to  the  happiness  of  the  citizens  of  the  greatest  democ¬ 
racy  in  the  world,  to  your  personal  good  fortune,  and  to  the  success 
of  your  noble  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  great  ideal  of  peace,  which 
irrevocably  links  our  sister  nations,  the  United  States  and  Brazil.” 

President  Roosevelt  replied: 

“Mr.  Presidext: 

“I  cannot  quite  believe  I  am  actually  leaving  Rio  de  Janeiro  tonight 
because  the  wish  is  very  much  the  father  of  the  thought.  Now  that 
I  have  come  to  know  your  city  and  a  little  part  of  this  great  Republic, 
I  should  like  very  much  to  stay  a  week,  indeed  many  weeks. 

“Your  reception  today,  which  is  a  reception  not  to  me  alone  but  to 
a  sister  nation,  has  touched  me  very  deeply. 

“It  has  been  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
Mr.  President.  1  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  some  of  your 
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family  before  today  and  I  hope  that  in  the  not  too  distant  future  we 
shall  he  able  to  welcome  you  at  Washington  as  a  visitor  in  the  United 
States. 

“May  I  say  a  word  about  communications?  I  have  always  felt 
that  the  advent  of  the  airplane,  the  advent  of  cpjicker  steamship 
service  is  going  to  make  a  large  difference  in  the  future  relationships 
of  the  Americas,  because  science  is  going  to  make  it  easier  for  us  to  get 
to  know  each  other  better  and  people  who  know  each  other  well  can 
he  friends.  So  in  the  days  to  come  I  hope  very  much  that  we  shall 
have  more  news  of  Brazil  in  the  United  States. 

“You  have  done  much  to  help  us  in  the  United  States  in  many  ways 
in  the  past.  We,  1  think,  have  done  a  little  to  help  you,  and  may  I 
suggest  that  you,  with  this  great  domain  of  manj^  millions  of  square 
miles,  of  which  such  a  large  projiortion  is  still  open  to  human  occupa¬ 
tion,  can  learn  much  from  the  mistakes  we  have  made  in  the  United 
States. 

“So  1  invite  you  to  come  ami  benefit  not  only  from  the  good  things 
we  have  done  hut  also  from  the  errors  we  have  committed  in  the  past. 

“I  am  leaving  you  tonight  with  great  regret.  There  is  one  thing, 
however,  that  1  shall  remember,  and  that  is  that  it  was  two  people 
who  invented  the  New  Deal — the  Presiilent  of  Brazil  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

“So  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  rise  with  me  and  drink  to  the  health 
of  my  good  friend  President  Vargas  and  to  the  great  President  of 
Brazil,  our  sister  nation.” 

At  ten  o’clock  that  evening  the  In(lianaitoH.s  weighed  anchor  and 
sailed  slowly  out  of  the  hay,  which  was  alight  with  a  brilliant  displaj’ 
of  fireworks  extending  along  the  shore  for  more  than  fifteen  miles. 

Three  days  later,  November  30,  1036,  the  cruiser  entered  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  escorted  by  eight  Argentine  warships  and  a  river  flotilla. 
Early  in  the  afternoon  it  docked  in  the  busy  harbor  of  Buenos  Aires, 
where  President  Agustin  P.  Justo  was  waiting  on  a  flower-bedecked 
pier  to  greet  the  distinguished  visitor  from  the  north.  Besides  the 
Argentine  President  and  other  high  officials,  the  chairman  of  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  Conference,  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull,  the  American  Ambassador,  lion.  Alexander  W.  Wed¬ 
dell,  and  other  members  of  the  delegation  were  assembled  to  meet 
President  Roosevelt.  The  two  Presidents,  in  an  open  car,  headed 
the  short  procession,  which  passed  tumultuously  acclaiming  crowds 
waiting  all  along  the  way  from  the  jiier  to  the  United  States  Em¬ 
bassy,  where  President  Roosevelt  stayed  while  in  Buenos  Aires. 
Flowers  were  showered  upon  him  everywhere  along  the  route,  which 
was  lined  by  many  thousands  of  picked  troops. 

After  calling  upon  President  Justo  to  thank  him  for  his  cordial  re¬ 
ception,  President  Roosevelt  received  members  of  the  United  States 
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delegation  to  the  Conference,  officers  of  several  societies  in  Argentina, 
and  personal  friends.  Another  caller  was  Dr,  Vicente  Gallo,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires,  who  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  honoris  causa.  Dr.  Tomas  Amadeo  also 
came  to  present  to  President  Roosevelt  a  certificate  of  honorary 
membership  in  the  Museo  Social  Argentino;  Dr.  Cupertino  del  Campo 
extended  the  same  courtesy  from  the  Argentine-Ainerican  Cultural 
Institute,  and  Gen.  Juan  Esteban  Vaccareza  and  Vice  Admiral  Pedro 
S.  Casal  from  the  Institute  San  Martiniano. 

A  sightseeing  trip  through  the  Argentine  capital  next  day  was 
canceled  because  of  the  sudden  death  of  President  Roosevelt’s  per¬ 
sonal  guard. 

The  opening  session  of  the  Conference  was  held  on  December  1,  at 
six  o’clock.  The  two  Presidents  rode  together  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  the  handsome  Argentine  capital,  where  the  sessions  of  the 
Conference  were  to  be  held.  The  delegates  were  seated  on  the  floor 
of  the  chamber,  while  the  bo.xes  and  galleries  were  filled  with  a  distin¬ 
guished  audience.  There,  as  elsewhere  during  President  Roosevelt’s 
trip,  arrangements  had  been  made  to  broadcast  the  addresses  through¬ 
out  the  Americas  and,  indeed,  to  all  the  world.  It  was,  therefore,  to  an 
unseen  audience  of  many  millions  as  well  as  to  the  delegates  assembled 
before  him  that  Dr.  Carlos  Saavedra  Lamas,  the  Argentine  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  and  chainnan  of  the  Conference,  spoke  when  he 
formally  opened  the  inaugural  session.  He  was  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  by  President  Justo,  who  said  in  his  address  of  welcome  to  the 
delegates; 

“Mu.  Puesidext;  Brothers  of  America;  Ladies  axd  Gextlemex: 

“Once  more  and  under  highly  auspicious  circumstances  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  nations  of  America,  animated  by  high  and  noble  purposes 
of  solidarity,  meet  today  in  tliis  great  assembly  enhanced  by  the 
presence  of  the  illustrious  statesman  who  sponsored  it  in  the  name  of 
the  great  Republic  of  the  North  and  who  has  just  received  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  a  historic  election.  It  is  a  signal  honor  for  the  Argentine 
Republic  to  receive  in  its  capital  the  distinguished  representatives  of 
its  sister  nations  of  the  continent,  animated  by  the  same  aspirations 
and  united  by  similar  sentiments.  This  is  doubly  true  because  the 
foreign  relations  of  this  Republic  have  always  been  motivated  by  high 
standards  of  international  justice  and  by  lofty  principles  of  human 
brotherhood  from  which  it  has  never  departed,  not  even  when  fidelity 
to  these  principles  meant  a  considerable  diminution  of  its  rich  terri¬ 
torial  heritage. 

“For  this  reason  the  desire  for  peace  and  concord,  founded  on 
justice,  which  it  expresses  today  in  welcoming  the  representatives  of 
its  sister  nations  is  only  what  it  has  practiced  and  put  into  effect  since 
it  became  independent. 
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'‘The  spirit  is  uplifted  and  cheered  hy  the  meeting  of  this  Conference 
under  such  favorable  auspices,  in  circumstances  in  which,  because 
of  the  general  disorientation  of  the  world,  distrust  and  pessimism  are 
increasing,  while  fear  and  suspicion,  rancor  and  affronts  raise  political, 
economic,  social,  aiul  moral  harriers  between  nations,  jdunging 
humanity  hack  to  the  age  of  collective  lack  of  understanding  and 
systematic  isolation.  In  a  world  divided  hy  hate  ami  animosity, 
which  open  gulfs  between  countries,  the  attitude  of  the  nations  of  this 
continent  stands  out  in  contrast,  for  they  have  come  together  in  a 
cordial  reunion  the  better  to  coordinate  the  life  of  the  American  com¬ 
munity,  in  the  simple  concept  of  the  good  neighbor. 

“It  can  he  stated,  therefore,  that  if  the  initiative  of  the  eminent 
Presiilent  of  the  United  States,  who  today  honors  this  assembly  with 
his  jiresence,  was  a  noble  inspiration,  the  simple  program  that  he 
proposed  for  its  deliberations  was  even  more  inspired. 

“This  initiative  appears  even  more  auspicious  if  we  take  into 
account  the  fact  that,  in  contrast  to  what  usually  occurs  when  rivalries 
and  antagonisms  motivate  similar  meetings,  the  conference  inaugu¬ 
rated  today,  convoked  for  the  benefit  of  all,  is  not  directed  against 
anybody.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  work  today  beginning 
would  fail  to  recognize  the  world  interdependence  which  governs  the 
economic  and  political  life  of  these  nations  or  to  think  that  the  action 
to  he  taken  could  alter  age-old  connections  with  countries  of  the  Old 
World.  This  has  invariably  been  Argentine  doctrine,  a  doctrine  also 
su])|)orted  hy  one  of  the  greatest  of  American  statesmen. 

“It  will  he  remembered  that  the  Baron  do  Rio  Branco,  in  opening 
the  Third  Ban  American  Uonference  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  referred  to  the 
unhap])y  inheritance,  from  past  epochs,  of  jealousy  and  distrust,  the 
conseipience  of  which  was  the  supposition  that  every  meeting  of  this 
kind  was  always  directed  against  others.  lie  then  said;  ‘It  is  there¬ 
fore  necessary  to  affirm  that,  formally  or  implicitly,  all  interests  will 
he  respected  hy  us,  that  in  the  tliscussion  of  political  and  commercial 
subjects,  sidimitted  for  consideration  to  the  Conference,  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  work  against  anybody.’ 

“And  after  saying  that  the  Conference  woidd  have  in  view  only  the 
closer  association  of  the  American  nations,  by  which  Europe  and  other 
countries  would  benefit,  he  added  that  every  consideration  made  it 
advisable  for  the  nations  of  the  continent  to  continue  to  strengthen 
friendly  relations  and  to  increase  commercial  intercourse  with  an  ‘ine.x- 
haustible  world  of  men  and  prodigious  fount  of  fertile  energies  like 
Europe.’  For  that  reason  he  expressed  the  hope  that  they  would 
open  to  Europe — whose  culture  had  molded  the  spirit  of  the  American 
nations  hy  transmitting  to  them  its  arts  and  sciences,  its  technical 
progress  and  industrial  conipiests — broader  fields  for  the  development 
of  its  actixnties  in  exchange  for  this  inestimable  moral  and  material  gift. 
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“This  concept  of  that  great  statesman  today  gains  new  meaning 
and  increases  the  prestige  of  these  congresses,  whose  labors,  without 
excluding  any  one,  include  all  nations  in  their  benefits. 

“Hence  the  suggestion  for  this  Conference,  so  o|)portune  and  so 
important  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  has  filled  all  the  nations  of 
the  continent  with  joy.  They  are  convinced  that  the  Conference 
opening  today  under  such  promising  auspices,  and  in  the  presence  of 
such  tlistinguished  rejiresentatives  of  America  as  are  gathered  in 
this  hall,  will  not  only  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  States  forming 
the  international  American  community  but  also  have  even  more  far- 
reaching  effects  and  offer  a  hope  of  better  days  for  all  mankind, 
whose  spirit  is  afllicted  by  the  dark,  disturbing  outlook  of  the  present. 

“These  young  countries  do  not  know  the  profound  antagonisms 
which  in  the  Old  World  give  rise  to  grave  problems  and  are  perma¬ 
nent  factors  of  discord.  And  by  following  now  the  suggestion  for 
strengthening  even  further  the  bonds  created  by  common  origin,  by 
like  democratic  traditions  and  by  related  spiritual  needs,  they  will 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  nations,  like  individuals,  are  not 
condemned  by  inexorable  law  to  live  in  perpetual  hostility.  They 
can  form  among  themselves  communities  united  by  the  desire  for 
mutual  well-being  in  which  each  State  is  recognized  as  having  the 
right  of  full  development  in  perfect  accord  with  reciprocal  interests. 

“Everything  in  the  Americas  favors  the  fruition  of  this  ideal. 
This  continent  is  the  land  of  liberty,  as  the  constitutions  of  all  the 
nations  of  this  American  sisterhood  affirm.  Liberty  is  one  of  the  most 
solid  foundations  of  peace.  May  we  always  breathe  the  air  of 
liberty  in  America — the  land  of  promise!  Under  democracy  man  is 
dignified  by  the  spirit  of  liberty.  Liberty  of  thought  and  conscience 
permits  him  to  practice  his  own  faith  and  believe  and  fe-'l  according 
to  his  own  free  will,  draws  him  nearer  to  God,  and  filling  him  with 
optimism,  kimlness  and  confidence,  makes  him  immune  to  cruel 
hate  and  futile  rancor. 

“The  American  countries,  whatever  their  territorial  expanse  may 
lie,  are  nations  with  a  significance  of  their  own.  They  have  increasing 
weight  in  tlie  concert  of  nations  and  form  centers  of  civilization  and 
culture,  which  influence  or  will  influence  the  general  evolution  of  the 
world,  ^^^^en  these  young  nations,  rich  in  natural  resources,  offer 
the  rest  of  the  countries  an  example  of  lofty  and  dispassionate  under¬ 
standing  of  their  mutual  interests,  this  example  may  have  the  virtue 
of  correcting  many  mistaken  policies  ami  soothing  men’s  minds  fiy 
guiding  them  along  the  road  of  reflection  and  prudence  For  this 
reason  the  decisions  which  are  reached  at  this  conference  are  certain 
to  contribute  toward  improving  the  distressing  conditions  against 
which  the  world  is  struggling. 

“But  even  though  that  should  not  be  the  case,  we  should  not  be 
disheartened.  We  should  not  forget  that  the  greatest  conquests  of 
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huinanity  have  been  the  results  of  innumerable  efforts,  and  that  just 
as  nothing  is  ever  lost  in  the  material  world,  so  these  generous  dreams 
which  honor  the  human  spirit  will  never  be  lost.  Moreover,  experience 
has  shown  that  if  yesterday’s  dream  is  today’s  reality,  we  may  con¬ 
fidently  expect  that  today’s  dream  will  be  the  beautiful  reality  of 
tomorrow. 

“It  seems  needless  to  stress  the  point  that  in  carrying  out  these 
noble  aims,  there  is  no  intention  of  creating  antagonistic  continental 
groups.  Our  sole  desire  is  to  fin<l  more  perfect  formulas  for  the 
pacific  solution  of  international  conflicts  which  may  be  worthy  of  the 
adherence  of  all  other  countries. 

“As  President  Roosevelt  said  in  his  invitation  to  this  conference, 
it  is  very  necessary  to  consider  the  means  of  reinforcing,  from  the 
Americas,  the  peace-making  activities  of  the  League  of  Nations,  of 
which  most  countries  here  represented  are  members.  On  the  day 
that  the  instruments  of  American  origin  are  successfully  coordinated 
with  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant  and  with  other  treaties  for  the 
confirmation  of  law,  justice,  equity,  and  morality  in  relations  between 
States,  a  decisive  step  will  have  been  taken  on  the  road  toward 
universal  peace. 

“May  I  now  be  permitted  to  address  myself  from  this  rostrum  to 
my  nation,  which  has  done  me  the  honor  of  entrusting  to  me  the 
guidance  of  its  destinies,  and  to  emphasize  that  we  are  about  to 
realize  those  ideals  to  which  we  have  aspired  since  the  dawn  of  our 
emancipation;  that  the  wishes  of  our  forefathers  and  the  highest 
aspirations  of  those  who  gave  us  a  country  and  liberty  have  been  ful¬ 
filled;  that  my  Government  has  created  nothing  new  in  the  way  of 
international  policy,  but  has  made  every  endeavor  to  follow  the  road 
laid  out  by  our  great  men  since  the  beginning  of  our  independence. 
And  permit  me  to  remind  them  at  the  same  time  that  in  the  life  of 
nations  there  is  not  a  single  event  that  is  not  the  inevitable  result 
of  great  and  slow-moving  combinations  which  cannot  be  frustrated 
when  the  moment  of  their  consummation  arrives. 

“I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the  suggestion  of  President 
Roosevelt.  I  believe  that  the  atmosphere  has  been  prepared  for  its 
triumph,  and  therefore  I  am  absolutely  confident  as  to  the  results 
of  this  Conference.  That  is  to  say,  I  have  faith  in  this  ‘meeting  of 
friends.’  Sacrifices  are  certain  to  be  very  few,  because  good  will 
prevails,  but  the  resulting  benefits  will  unquestionably  be  of  great 
value. 

“In  1817,  when  the  general  constituent  congress  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  notified  the  nations  of  the  world  of 
the  motives  leading  this  country  to  declare  its  independence,  it  said: 
‘At  the  same  time  that  we  point  out  the  reasons  that  have  prompted 
us  to  take  this  step,  we  have  the  honor  of  expressing  our  intention  of 
living  in  peace  with  every  one.’ 
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“One  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  that  declaration  I,  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Argentina,  have  the  honor  of  reminding  you  that  iny  country, 
honoring  the  solemn  vow  of  the  founders  of  our  nation,  has  complied 
with  their  mandate,  and  made  every  possible  effort  always  to  live, 
let  live,  and  help  all  nations  of  the  world  to  live,  in  peace. 

“With  this  conviction,  which  interprets  the  deepest  feeling  of  the 
Argentine  nation,  I  welcome  the  distinguished  representatives  of  the 
sister  countries  of  America  and  hereby  open  this  conference.  Invok¬ 
ing  Divine  protection,  I  offer  my  best  wishes  that  the  results  of  the 
Conference,  which  will  be  for  the  good  of  the  continent  if  they  are 
worthy  of  the  hopes  of  the  illustrious  statesman  who  first  suggested 
this  gathering,  may  also  redound  to  the  benefit  of  all  mankind,  whose 
spirit  is  bowed  down  by  the  magnitude  of  the  catastrophes  threatening 
it  at  this  tragic  moment.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  address.  President  Roosevelt  stepped 
forward  on  the  rostrum,  and  after  the  ovation  of  the  audience  had 
ceased,  said: 

“Members  of  the  Americax  Family  of  Natioxs;  my  Friexds: 

“On  the  happy  occasion  of  the  convening  of  this  Conference  I 
address  you  thus,  because  members  of  a  family  need  no  introduction 
or  formalities  when,  in  pursuance  of  excellent  custom,  they  meet 
together  for  their  common  good. 

“As  a  family  we  appreciate  the  hospitality  of  our  host.  President 
Justo,  and  the  government  and  people  of  Argentina;  and  all  of  us 
are  happy  that  to  our  friend  Dr.  Saavedra  Lamas  has  come  the  well 
deserved  award  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  great  service  in  the  cause  of 
world  peace. 

“Three  years  ago  the  American  family  met  in  nearby  Montevideo, 
the  great  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay.  They  were  dark  days. 
.\  shattering  depression,  unparalleled  in  its  intensity,  held  us  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  its  grasp.  And  on  our  own  continent  a 
tragic  war  was  raging  between  two  of  our  sister  Republics. 

“Yet  at  that  conference  there  was  born  not  only  hope  for  our 
common  future,  but  a  greater  measure  of  mutual  trust  between  the 
.American  democracies  than  had  ever  existed  before.  In  this  Western 
Hemisphere  the  night  of  fear  has  been  dispelled.  Many  of  the  in¬ 
tolerable  burdens  of  economic  depression  have  been  lightened  and, 
due  in  no  small  part  to  our  common  efforts,  every  nation  of  this 
hemisphere  is  today  at  peace  with  its  neighbors. 

“This  is  no  conference  to  form  alliances,  to  divide  the  spoils  of  war, 
to  partition  countries,  to  deal  with  human  beings  as  though  they 
were  the  pawns  in  a  game  of  chance.  Our  purpose,  under  happy 
auspices,  is  to  assure  the  continuance  of  the  blessing  of  peace. 
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“Tliree  years  ago,  recognizing  that  a  crisis  was  being  tlirust  upon 
the  New  World,  witli  splendid  unanimity  our  twenty-one  Republics 
set  an  example  to  the  whole  world  by  proclaiming  a  new  spirit,  a 
new  day  in  the  affairs  of  this  hemisphere. 

“While  the  succeeding  period  has  justified  in  full  measure  all  that 
was  said  and  done  at  Montevideo,  it  has  unfortunately  emphasized 
the  seriousness  of  the  threat  to  peace  among  other  nations.  Events 
elsewhere  have  served  only  to  strengthen  our  horror  of  war  and  all 
that  war  means.  The  men,  women  and  children  of  the  Americas 
know  that  warfare  in  this  day  and  age  means  more  than  the  mere 
clash  of  armies:  they  see  the  destruction  of  cities  and  of  farms — they 
foresee  that  children  and  grandchildren,  if  they  survive,  will  stagger 
for  long  years  not  only  under  the  burden  of  ptiverty,  but  also  amid 
the  threat  of  broken  society  and  the  destruction  of  constitutional 
government. 

“I  am  profoundly  convincetl  that  the  plain  people  everywhere  in 
the  civilized  world  toilay  wish  to  live  in  peace  one  with  another. 
And  still  leaders  and  governments  resort  to  war.  Truly,  if  the  genius 
of  mankind  that  has  invented  the  weapons  of  death  cannot  discover 
the  means  of  preserving  peace,  civilization  as  we  know  it  lives  in  an 
evil  day. 

"But  we  cannot  now,  especially  in  view  of  our  common  purpose, 
accept  any  defeatist  attitude.  We  have  learned  by  hard  experience 
that  peace  is  not  to  be  had  for  the  mere  asking;  that  peace,  like  other 
great  privileges,  can  be  obtained  only  by  hard  and  painstaking  effort. 
We  are  here  to  dedicate  ourselves  and  our  countries  to  that  work. 

“You  who  assemble  today  carry  with  you  in  your  deliberations  the 
hopes  of  millions  of  human  beings  in  other  less  fortunate  lands. 
Beyond  the  ocean  we  see  continents  rent  asunder  by  old  hatreds 
and  new  fanaticism.  We  hear  the  demand  that  injustice  and  inequal¬ 
ity  be  corrected  by  resorting  to  the  sword  and  not  by  resorting  to 
reason  and  peaceful  justice.  We  hear  the  cry  that  new  markets  can 
be  achieved  only  through  conquest.  We  read  that  the  sanctity  of 
treaties  between  nations  is  disregarded. 

“We  know,  too,  that  vast  armaments  are  rising  on  every  side  and 
that  the  work  of  creating  them  employs  men  and  women  by  the 
millions.  It  is  natural,  however,  for  us  to  conclude  that  such  employ¬ 
ment  is  false  employment,  that  it  builds  no  permanent  structures  and 
creates  no  consumers  goods  for  the  maintenance  of  a  lasting  prosperity. 
We  know  that  nations  guilty  of  these  follies  inevitably  face  the  day 
either  when  their  weapons  of  destruction  must  be  used  against  their 
neighbors  or  when  an  unsound  economy  like  a  house  of  cards  will  fall 
apart. 

“In  either  case,  even  though  the  Americas  become  involved  in  no 
war,  we  must  suffer  too.  The  madness  of  a  great  war  in  other  parts 
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of  the  world  would  affect  us  and  threaten  our  good  in  a  hundred  ways. 
And  the  economic  collapse  of  any  nation  or  nations  must  of  necessity 
harm  our  own  prosperity. 

“Can  we,  the  Republics  of  the  New  Worhl,  help  the  Ohl  World  to 
avert  the  catastrophe  which  impends?  Yes,  1  am  confident  that  we 
can. 

“First,  it  is  our  duty  hy  every  honorable  means  to  prevent  any  future 
war  among  ourselves.  This  can  best  he  done  through  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  processes  of  constitutional  democratic  government — to 
make  these  processes  conform  to  the  modern  need  for  unity  and 
cfhciency  and,  at  the  same  time,  preserve  the  individual  liberties  of 
our  citizens.  By  so  doing,  the  jieople  of  our  nations,  unlike  the  people 
of  many  nations  who  live  under  other  forms  of  government,  can  and 
will  insist  on  their  intention  to  live  in  peace.  Thus  will  democratic 
government  be  justified  throughout  the  world. 

“In  the  determination  to  live  at  peace  among  ourselves  we  in  the 
Americas  make  it  at  the  same  time  clear  that  we  stand  shoulder  to 
shouhler  in  our  final  determinations  that  others  who,  driven  by  war 
madness  or  land  hunger,  might  seek  to  commit  acts  of  aggression 
against  us,  will  find  a  hemisphere  wholly  prepared  to  consult  together 
for  our  mutual  safety  and  our  mutual  good.  I  repeat  what  I  said  in 
speaking  before  the  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Brazil. 
‘Kach  one  of  us  has  learned  the  glories  of  independence.  Let  each 
one  of  us  learn  the  glories  of  interdependence.’ 

“Secondly,  and  in  addition  to  the  perfecting  of  the  mechanism  of 
peace,  we  can  strive  even  more  strongly  than  in  the  past  to  prevent 
the  creation  of  those  conditions  which  give  rise  to  war.  Lack  of 
social  or  political  justice  within  the  borders  of  any  nation  is  always 
cause  for  concern.  Through  democratic  jirocesses  we  can  strive  to 
achieve  for  the  Americas  the  highest  possible  standard  of  living 
conditions  for  all  our  people.  Men  and  w'omen  blessed  with  political 
freedom,  willing  to  work  and  able  to  find  work,  rich  enough  to  main¬ 
tain  their  families  and  to  educate  their  children,  contented  with  their 
lot  in  life  and  on  terms  of  friendship  with  their  neighbors,  will  defend 
themselves  to  the  utmost  but  will  never  consent  to  take  up  arms  for 
a  war  of  conquest. 

“Interwoven  with  these  problems  is  the  further  self-evident  fact 
that  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  each  of  our  nations  depend  in 
large  part  on  the  benefits  derived  from  commerce  among  ourselves 
and  with  other  nations,  for  our  present  civilization  rests  on  the  basis 
of  an  international  exchange  of  commodities.  Every  nation  of  the 
world  has  felt  the  evil  effects  of  recent  efforts  to  erect  trade  barriers 
of  every  known  kind.  Every  individual  citizen  has  suffered  from  them. 
It  is  no  accident  that  the  nations  which  have  carried  this  process 
farthest  are  those  which  proclaim  most  loudly  that  they  require 
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war  as  an  instrument  of  their  policy.  It  is  no  accident  that  attempts 
to  be  self-suflicient  have  led  to  falling  standards  for  their  people  and 
to  ever-increasing  loss  of  the  democratic  ideals  in  a  mad  race  to  ])ile 
armament  on  armament.  It  is  no  accident  that  because  of  these 
suicidal  policies  and  the  suffering  attending  them,  many  of  their 
people  have  come  to  believe  with  despair  that  the  price  of  war  seems 
less  than  the  price  of  peace. 

“This  state  of  affairs  we  must  refuse  to  accept  with  every  instinct 
of  defense,  with  every  exhortation  of  enthusiastic  hope,  m  ith  every  use 
of  mind  and  skill. 

“I  cannot  refrain  here  from  reiterating  my  gratification  that  in  this, 
as  in  so  many  other  achievements,  the  American  Republics  have  given 
a  salutary  example  to  the  world.  The  resolution  adopted  at  the 
Inter-American  Conference  at  Montevideo  endorsing  the  principles  of 
liberal  trade  policies  has  shone  forth  like  a  beacon  in  the  storm  of 
economic  madness  which  has  been  sweeping  over  the  entire  world 
during  these  later  years.  Truly,  if  the  principles  there  embodied  find 
still  wider  applications  in  your  deliberations,  it  would  be  a  notable 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  peace.  For  my  own  part  I  have  done  all 
in  my  power  to  sustain  the  consistent  efforts  of  my  Secretary  of  State 
in  negotiating  iigreements  for  reciprocal  trade  and,  even  though  the 
individual  results  may  seem  small,  the  total  of  them  is  significant. 
These  policies  in  recent  weeks  have  received  the  approval  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  they  have,  I  am  sure,  the  sympathy  of  the 
other  nations  here  assembled. 

“There  are  many  other  causes  for  war — among  them,  long-festering 
feuds,  imsettled  frontiers,  territorial  rivalries.  But  these  sources  of 
danger  which  still  exist  in  the  Americas  are,  I  am  thankful  to  say, 
not  only  few  in  number  but  already  on  the  way  to  peaceful  adjudica¬ 
tion.  While  the  settlement  of  such  controversies  may  necessarily 
involve  adjustments  at  home  or  in  our  relations  with  our  neighbors 
which  may  appear  to  involv'e  material  sacrifice,  let  no  man  or  woman 
forget  that  there  is  no  profit  in  war.  Sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  peace 
are  infinitesimal  compared  with  the  holocaust  of  war. 

“Peace  comes  from  the  spirit,  and  must  be  grounded  in  faith.  In 
seeking  peace,  perhaps  we  can  best  begin  by  proudly  affirming  the 
faith  of  the  Americas;  the  faith  in  freedom  and  its  fulfillment  which 
has  proved  a  mighty  fortress  beyond  reach  of  successful  attack  in 
half  the  world. 

“That  faith  arises  from  a  common  hope  and  a  common  design  given 
us  by  our  fathers  in  differing  form,  but  with  a  single  aim — freedom 
and  security  of  the  individual,  which  has  become  the  foundation  of 
our  peace. 

“If,  then,  by  making  war  in  our  midst  impossible,  and  if  witliin 
ourselves  and  among  ourselves  we  can  give  greater  freedom  and 
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fulfillment  to  the  individual  lives  of  our  citizens,  the  democratic 
form  of  representative  government  will  have  justified  the  high  hopes 
of  the  liberating  fathere.  Democracy  is  still  the  hope  of  the  world. 
If  we  in  our  generation  can  continue  its  successful  applications  in  the 
Americas,  it  will  spread  and  supersede  other  methods  by  which  men 
are  governed  and  which  seem  to  most  of  us  to  run  counter  to  our 
ideals  of  human  liberty  and  human  progi'ess. 

“Three  centuries  of  histoiy  sowed  the  seeds  which  grew  into  our 
nations;  the  fourth  centurj’  saw  those  nations  become  ecpial  and  free 
and  brought  us  to  a  common  system  of  constitutional  government; 
the  fifth  century  is  giving  to  us  a  common  meeting  ground  of  mutual 
help  and  underetanding.  Our  hemisphere  has  at  last  come  of  age. 
We  are  here  assembled  to  show  it  united  to  the  world.  We  took  from 
our  ancestors  a  great  dream.  We  here  offer  it  back  as  a  great  unified 
reality. 

“Finally,  in  expressing  our  faith  of  the  Western  World,  let  us 
affirm: 

“That  we  maintain  and  defend  the  democratic  form  of  consti¬ 
tutional  representative  government. 

“That  through  such  government  we  can  more  greatly  provide  a 
wider  distribution  of  culture,  of  education,  of  thought,  and  of  free 
expression. 

“That  through  it  we  can  obtain  a  greater  security  of  life  for  our 
citizens  and  a  more  equal  opportunity  for  them  to  prosper. 

“That  through  it  we  can  best  foster  commerce  and  the  exchange  of 
art  and  science  between  nations;  that  through  it  we  can  avoid  the 
rivalry  of  armament,  avert  hatred,  and  encourage  good  will  and  true 
justice. 

“That  through  it  we  offer  hope  for  peace  and  a  more  abundant  life 
to  the  peoples  of  the  whole  world. 

“But  this  faith  of  the  Western  World  will  not  be  complete  if  we 
fail  to  affirm  our  faith  in  God.  In  the  whole  liistory  of  mankind,  far 
back  into  the  dim  past  before  man  knew'  how  to  record  thoughts  or 
events,  the  human  race  has  been  distinguished  from  other  forms  of 
life  by  the  existence — the  fact — of  religion.  Periodic  attempts  to 
deny  God  have  always  come  and  will  always  come  to  naught. 

“In  the  constitutions  and  in  the  practice  of  our  nations  is  the 
right  of  freedom  of  religion.  But  this  ideal,  these  words,  presuppose 
a  belief  and  a  trust  in  God. 

“The  faith  of  the  Americas,  therefore,  lies  in  the  spirit.  The 
system,  the  sisterhood,  of  the  Americas  is  impregnable  so  long  as  her 
nations  maintain  that  spirit. 

“In  that  faith  and  spirit  we  will  have  peace  o^er  the  Western 
World.  In  that  faith  and  spirit  we  w'ill  all  watch  and  guard  our 
hemisphere.  In  that  faith  and  spirit  may  we  also,  with  God’s  help, 
offer  hope  to  our  brethren  overseas.” 
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Later  in  the  evenin^r  President  Justo  pive  a  inafrnificent  bainiuet 
to  guests  at  the  Casa  Rosada  in  honor  of  President  Roosevelt.  All 
the  delegates  to  the  Conference,  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  and 
other  high  officials  were  present.  Addressing  the  guest  of  honor 
President  Justo  said: 

“Mk.  Pkesidext: 

“From  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  the  Republic  of  Argentina 
is  rejoicing  today  because  of  the  signal  honor  paid  it  by  the  Chief 
E.xecutive  of  the  United  States,  the  eminent  representative  of  the 
greatest  democracy  on  earth,  who  visits  our  capital  as  the  head  of  a 
peace  embassy  which  will  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  this  con¬ 
tinent.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  America  the  President  of 
the  great  nation  of  the  North,  eager  for  a  more  complete  spiritual 
understanding  with  the  countries  of  the  so>ithern  hemisphere,  has 
felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  bring  in  pei-son  the  declaration  of  the 
deep  longing  for  American  brotherhood,  concord,  and  peace  which 
inspires  his  nation  in  this  confused  and  dramatic  period  through  which 
the  world  is  living. 

“All  America  has  gathered  in  the  great  assembly  convoked  at  the 
happy  suggestion  of  the  distinguished  President,  who  has  wished  to 
make  this  meeting  even  more  notable  by  his  presence,  in  proof  of 
the  great  im])ortance  which  he  attaches  to  it  and  of  the  noble  aims 
which  inspire  him.  The  Argentine  nation,  proud  that  its  capital 
should  he  the  seat  of  tliis  historic  congress,  wishes  to  hear  witness 
in  every  way  to  its  regard  and  admiration  not  only  for  the  eminent 
statesman  instrumental  in  bringing  here  the  outstanding  representa¬ 
tives  of  democracy  at  the  present  time,  but  also  for  the  illustrious 
President  who,  besides  directing  with  unusual  acumen  the  destinies 
of  his  great  country  in  one  of  the  most  critical  epochs  of  its  history, 
has  devoted  his  energies  to  increasing  continental  harmony  and 
solidarity  in  a  generous  effort  inspired  by  noble  and  lofty  ideals. 

“It  augurs  well  for  America  and  for  the  whole  world  that,  in  this 
dark  hour  when  the  highest  values  and  the  finest  achievements  of 
civilization  are  in  a  critical  situation,  the  words  of  this  leader  of  the 
most  powerful  of  all  democracies  should  resound  in  a  summons 
calling  men  and  nations  to  reflection  and  to  prudence.  With  your 
eyes  fixed  on  the  future  and  in  simple  and  eloquent  words  you 
have  proclaimed,  Mr.  President,  your  confidence  and  your  faith  in 
the  destiny  of  America.  By  expressing  that  generous  hope,  you  are 
the  most  authoritative  interpreter  of  America’s  soul.  Perhaps,  in  the 
course  of  the  ages,  our  continent  too  may  have  its  hour  of  discourage¬ 
ment  and  distrust  of  kindness,  of  goodness,  of  harmony  and  concord 
between  men.  Perhaps  in  some  remote  future  it  too  may  have  its 
hour  of  worshiping  force  alone.  But  if  that  is  to  come  to  pass,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  present  conditions  of  the  life  and  spirit  of  its 
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people  to  be  fundamentally  altered.  Nothing  could  be  more  foolish 
than  to  anticipate  that  problematical  moment  by  transferring  ar¬ 
tificially  to  the  almost  virgin  soil  of  America  the  deep-rooted  problems 
which  are  bringing  trials  anti  tribulations  to  age-old  civilizations, 
with  their  sequel  of  hatred  and  violence  and  the  inevitable  accom¬ 
paniment  of  jealousies,  rivalries,  and  antagonisms.  These  false 
gods,  as  you  have  so  justly  pointed  out,  have  no  place  on  the  altars  of 
America. 

“Therefore,  the  problem  of  continental  peace  should  he  stated  in 
clear  and  simple  phrases,  as  you  did  by  calling  upon  the  good  sense 
of  alt,  when  you  urged  a  community  of  good  neighbors.  For  America 
does  not  aspire  to  create  a  system  of  law,  a  new  collective  organiza¬ 
tion,  or  new  forms  of  society.  Tt  aspires  only  to  revivify,  by  its 
sincerity,  a  deep  feeling  of  continental  brotherhood,  an  all-inclusive 
spirit  of  human  solidarity,  and  the  old  standards  which  elder  nations, 
their  faith  and  self-confidence  lost,  have  deprived  of  all  worth  by 
reducing  them  to  mere  words.  It  aspires  to  translate  into  fact  the 
equality  of  all  nations  before  the  law,  the  principle  of  arbitration, 
res])ect  for  treaties,  good  faith  in  relations  between  nations,  absolute 
repudiation  of  the  fruits  of  conquest.  It  aspires  to  infuse  new  life 
into  the  old  international  principles  bequeathed  it  by  the  nations  which 
created  the  civilization  on  which  its  spirit  has  been  nurtured,  principles 
from  which  they  seem  to  drift  daily  farther  away.  Therefore,  con¬ 
fronted  hy  a  defense  of  war,  America  proclaims  the  e.xcellence  of 
peace.  Confronted  hy  the  exaltation  of  force,  it  still  trusts  in  the 
inherent  power  of  justice.  Confronted  hy  conquest  and  retaliation, 
America,  free  from  hatred  and  rancor,  defends  the  right  of  all  nations 
to  live  without  oppressive  hegemonies  or  mandates,  convinced  not 
only  that  force  settles  no  problems  whatever,  hut  that  it  aggravates 
those  already  existing  and  creates  new  ones.  And  before  the  wave  of 
violence  that  threatens  to  sweep  away  existing  civilization,  America 
continues  to  believe  that  the  well-being  of  men  and  of  nations  should 
he  sought  in  peace,  love,  concord,  and  good  will,  with  a  constant 
endeavor  to  improve  and  excel. 

“The  Argentine  nation,  motivated  by  these  desires  which  it  knows 
are  shared  by  all  American  countries,  is  prepared  to  cooperate  unre¬ 
servedly,  as  it  has  always  done,  in  continental  brotherhood  and 
solidarity.  No  nation  believes  more  firmly  that  on  mutual  under¬ 
standing  and  reciprocal  comprehension  depends  the  future  of  these 
countries,  with  their  far-flung  territory,  great  wealth,  and  sparse 
population,  where  there  can  be  no  room  for  the  hatred  and  rancor 
that  in  other  parts  of  the  world  raise  barriers  and  open  gulfs  between 
men.  Hence  it  is  ready  to  continue  its  broad  and  loyal  support  of 
efforts  to  do  away  with  war  forever  on  this  continent  and  to  realize 
the  ideal  that  future  generations  shall  live  in  a  better  world  and 
fulfill  their  destiny  in  peace. 
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“Mr.  President:  As  the  Ar^rentine  i)eoj)le,  who  have  accorded  you 
a  triumphal  reception,  know  that  you  cherish  the  same  hi"h  purposes, 
thej^  extend  to  j’ou,  througrh  me,  a  tribute  of  sympathy  anti  admira¬ 
tion.  They  see  in  you  the  eminent  messenger  of  peace  and  of  pood 
will  from  the  largest  nation  on  this  continent,  a  nation  which  becomes 
even  greater  when  it  trusts  to  the  power  of  the  spirit.  Proud  that 
the  principles  which  have  nded  their  entire  life  as  a  free  nation  are 
now  the  slogan  of  your  high-minded  crusatle,  they  offer  you  their 
whole-hearted  applause  and  say  that  your  generous  wonls  of  concord 
and  of  peace  have  found  the  most  cordial  echo  in  every  heart.  And 
they  are  sure  that,  just  as  your  words  succeeded  in  overcoming 
the  tlepression  and  renewing  optimism  and  confidence  in  your  own 
country,  today  they  will  succeed  also  in  keeping  those  sentiments 
alive  and  stimulating  their  greatest  fulfilment  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  great  American  fatherland. 

“As  inter])reter  of  my  country’s  feeling,  1  express  my  ardent  hope 
that  America  may  always  be  the  land  of  liberty,  of  peace,  of  justice, 
of  concord,  of  the  juridical  equality  of  nations,  with  national  sover¬ 
eignty  unimijaired  by  preeminence  or  prerogative.  And  1  offer  a 
toast,  Mr.  President,  to  the  well-being  and  the  prosperity  of  that 
great  nation,  the  United  States,  and  to  your  personal  happiness,  for 
your  recent  memorable  election  makes  you  the  outstanding  leader  of 
that  vigorous  democracy,  and  to  this  you  have  added  the  title  of 
champion  of  peace  in  America.” 

President  Koosevelt  responded: 

“Mr.  President: 

“  In  acknowledging  your  gracious  courtesy,  let  me  offer  my  heartfelt 
thanks,  not  only  for  the  hospitality  which  has  been  shown  here,  but 
for  the  deep  understanding  of  our  jioint  of  view,  which  you,  Mr. 
President,  have  just  manifested.  It  is  always  a  great  experience  for 
nations  to  meet  as  they  have  done  today;  it  is  greater  still,  when  they 
meet,  to  find  that  they  thoroughly  understand  one  another.  I  am 
heartily  in  agreement  with  you  in  what  you  have  said  and  I  feel  sure 
that  your  words  will  reecho  throughout  this  continent. 

“  This  is  a  fitting  occasion  to  express  my  deep  thanks  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and,  especially,  to  the  people  of  the 
Republic,  for  tbe  honor  they  have  paid  me.  Let  me  accept  it  not  for 
myself  but  for  the  jieople  of  the  United  States  as  a  tribute  of  fellow¬ 
ship  from  one  nation  to  another,  and  as  a  mark  of  devotion  to  the 
great  ideal  which  all  of  us  are  here  to  serve.  Rarely  have  I  been  as 
moved  and  touched  as  by  my  experiences  of  yesterday  and  today. 
It  seems  to  me  as  though  everyone,  from  the  great  statesmen  of 
your  country  to  the  little  children  who  jilay  in  your  gardens,  have 
combined  to  say,  “Welcome — we  are  friends.”  Friends  we  are; 
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friends  we  shall  always  be.  I  shall  treasure  these  days  as  a  link  in 
the  great  chain  of  intereoui’se  which  hinds  our  countries  and  as  a 
poignant  nieinory  in  iny  heart. 

“  The  C'onference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace  has  opened.  As  you 
have  said,  it  is  rare  in  history  that  such  a  conference  opens  without 
hate,  without  rancor,  without  dilference;  with  no  desire  on  the  part 
of  anyone  or  of  any  country  to  triumph;  inspired  only  by  the  desire 
of  all  to  cement  our  family  relationship.  Its  success  is  forecast  by 
the  attitude  you  have  just  expressed  in  behalf  of  the  Argentine  people 
in  announcing  the  Republic’s  willingness  to  continue  her  collabora¬ 
tion  without  reservation  of  any  kind  in  the  work  of  lontinental 
brotlierhood  and  solidarity.  That  has  been  one  of  the  great  glories 
of  the  Argentine  Republic.  Joined  in  now  by  all  of  her  sister  repub¬ 
lics,  we  can  and  we  must  achieve  a  triumphant  realization  of  a  long 
cherished  hope. 

“If  we  can  give  tangible  form  and  substance  to  our  will  to  peace, 
to  justice,  and  to  fair  play,  we  shall  have  accomplished  a  memorable 
thing  in  this  hour  when  the  world  is  torn  by  hatreds.  Buenos  Aires 
will  stand  out  with  an  even  greater  luster;  to  her  glories  as  an  ancient 
and  famous  city,  she  will  add  the  splendor  of  being  a  Capital  of 
Peace. 

“Ijet  me  return  the  toast!  I  raise  my  glass  to  you  and  to  Senora 
de  Justo;  to  your  health  and  happiness;  to  your  splendid  work 
in  strengthening  the  work  of  justice  in  the  Republic  and  the  ties 
of  friemlshi])  and  unity  throughout  the  continent.  I^et  me  also 
express  the  earnest  hope  that  you,  Mr.  President,  and  Senora  de  Justo 
may  give  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  honor  and  the  privilege 
of  a  visit  to  their  country,  where  both  (iovernment  and  people  will 
endeavor  to  reciprocate  in  kind  the  magnificent  hospitality  we  have  so 
splendidly  received.” 

Among  the  many  callers,  American  and  Argentine,  who  paid  their 
respects  to  President  Roosevelt  while  he  was  in  Buenos  Aires  were 
four  hundred  American  school  children.  They  came  to  greet  the 
Chief  Executive  of  their  distant  homeland,  and  planted  a  tree  in 
his  honor  on  the  grounds  of  the  Embassy. 

On  December  2  the  Argentine  President  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  luncheon  given  by  President  Roosevelt  at  the  American  Embassy 
ami  attended  by  membei’s  of  the  Argentine  Cabinet  and  other  promi¬ 
nent  citizens.  President  Roosevelt  took  this  occasion  to  mention 
the  sanitary  convention  between  Argentina  and  the  lAiited  States 
now  awaiting  ratification,  and  said  that  he  intended  to  present  facts 
concerning  it  to  the  Senate  with  the  hope  that  it  might  “give  its 
consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  simple  instrument  of  justice.” 
President  Justo  responded  briefly,  and  proposed  a  toast  to  Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 
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At  the  ooliclusion  of  the  luncheon  President  Roosevelt  set  out  for 
the  i)ort  of  liuenos  Aires  to  board  the  Indiana polix  for  Montevideo, 
an  Argentine  scjuadron  escorting  the  American  vessel.  In  spite  of  a 
heavy  rain,  crowds  lined  the  streets  behind  the  files  of  troops  and 
gave  tangible  evidence  of  their  friendliness  by  showering  dowel's  upon 
the  presidential  automohile  from  balconies  and  sidewalks. 

The  following  day  I’resident  Roosevelt  was  the  recipient,  for  the 
third  time  within  a  week,  of  an  enthusiastic  and  ilower-bedight 
welcome  in  a  South  American  capital.  Soldiers  were  drawn  up 
along  the  route  to  pay  honor  to  the  guest  and  thousands  of  school 
children  dressed  in  white  waved  American  and  I’ruguayan  flags,  as 
well  as  the  banner  of  (leneral  Artigas,  the  Uruguayan  national  hero. 
President  Roosevelt  was  met  by  Dr.  (labriel  Terra,  President  of 
Uruguay;  Dr.  Navarro,  the  Vice  President;  the  members  of  the 
cabinet,  and  the  Hon.  dulius  Lay,  American  Minister  to  I’ruguay. 
The  inclement  weather  of  the  early  morning  moderated  somewhat, 
but  the  drive  with  President  (labriel  Terra  through  the  streets  of 
Montevideo  and  to  its  beautiful  suburban  beaches  took  place  under 
overcast  skies. 

At  noon  President  Roosevelt  sent  one  of  his  aides  and  a  detachment 
of  marines  to  lay  a  wreath  in  his  name  before  the  statue  of  Artigas. 

President  Roosevelt  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  by 
President  Terra  at  the  Presidential  Palace.  The  latter  j)resented  his 
guest  with  a  handsome  album  containing  the  English  text  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Terra’s  address  on  that  occasion,  a  medal  coined  especially  of 
Uruguayan  gold  and  bearing  the  date  and  the  coats  of  arms  of  both 
countries,  and  a  valuable  collection  of  Uruguayan  i)ostage  stamps. 
The  city  of  Montevideo  made  a  gift  of  an  album  of  views  of  that 
capital. 

In  his  remarks  at  the  luncheon.  President  Terra  drew  a  parallel 
between  the  measures  a»lopted  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  in  the 
United  States  and  his  own  country.  He  said; 

“Mk.  Phesidext: 

“  I  thank  you  in  the  name  of  the  L'ruguayan  people  for  the  floral 
tribute  you  have  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  monument  of  (leneral  Arti¬ 
gas,  the  highest  symbol  of  our  patriotism.  There  is  something  in  the 
past  which  moves  us  to  cherish  a  profound  and  devout  alfection  for 
your  country,  something  which  has  come  down  from  long  ago,  from 
those  uncertain  sanguinary  beginnings  of  our  nation,  and  that  is  the 
spirit  of  dispassionate  and  noble  justice  displayed  by  your  country  in 
judging  the  founder  of  our  Republic,  the  leader  of  the  whole  country 
in  a  heroic  compiest  of  independence,  and  a  martyr  of  mystic  stature 
on  the  Calvary  of  democratic  faith. 

“For  it  was  Monroe  and  the  members  of  his  government — perhaps 
the  only  ones  to  see  clearly  and  deeply  through  the  dramatic  confusion 
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PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  IN  MONTEVIDEO. 

As  in  other  South  American  capitals  great  throngs  greeted  the  “Messenger  of  Peace.”  Upper  With 
President  Terra,  he  made  a  tour  of  the  city.  Lower:  This  multitude  assembled  as  President  Roosevelt 
emharketl  on  the  Indianapolis  for  his  return  to  the  United  States. 
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of  the  einnneipation  of  the  Kiver  Plate— wlio  believed  that  there  were 
those  who  were  visiting  the  courts  of  Europe  in  search  of  a  crowned 
head  willing  to  lend  a  fictitious  vitality  to  the  newly-horn  nations, 
while  Artigas,  facing  the  extreme  insignificance  of  his  material  re¬ 
sources  hut  preaching  his  cause  with  the  vehemence  and  fervor  of  one 
inspired,  alone,  de|)ressed,  poor,  knowing  that  the  legions  of  his 
glorious  centaurs  had  been  decimated,  heard  the  encouraging  voice 
of  your  country  and  felt  the  contagion  of  your  nation’s  idealism. 

“All  our  people  recall  with  profound  gratitude  that  moment  when 
our  patriarch  his  general’s  insignia  lost  on  the  battlefields  of  Cor- 
rientes,  his  regiments  routed  by  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  their 
adversaries,  his  lieutenants  lured  away  by  foreign  gold,  and  his  heart 
turned  longingly  to  his  native  land,  with  the  sadness  of  one  who  leaves 
it  never  to  return — received  a  letter  from  the  American  consul,  who 
on  more  than  one  occasion  had  come  to  his  tent  in  the  field  and  brought 
him  words  of  encouragement  in  those  difficult  days  of  the  struggle. 
The  consul  offered,  in  the  name  of  his  Government,  a  safe  conduct  to 
the  I’nited  States,  where  Artigas  would  be  well  received  and  where  he 
would  be  given  funds  befitting  his  station  to  enable  him  to  live 
quietly  and  comfortably  with  the  consideration  due  his  rank,  and 
assured  him  that  the  government  at  Washington  would  have  great 
satisfaction  in  receiving  so  honored  a  guest  on  American  soil.  General 
Artigas  did  not  accept  this  noble  offer,  for  he  felt  that  such  was  not 
his  destiny  and  he  did  not  want  to  lose  sight  of  the  disturbed  frontiers 
of  his  beloved  homeland,  but  I  am  grateful  for  the  fraternal  message  of 
the  most  powerful  and  perfect  democracy  of  America  to  the  indomit¬ 
able  hero  of  old  who  occupies  a  glorious  place  in  the  history  of  my 
country. 

“Mr.  Presulent,  I  had  no  doubt  of  the  extraordinary  triumph  of 
your  i)opularity,  for  I  have  followed  closely  your  productive  career  as 
executive,  especially  since  March,  1933,  when  you  became  President 
of  the  United  States,  finding  your  country  in  a  situation  very  much 
like  that  of  Uruguay  at  that  time:  with  enormous  deficits,  with 
iinemidoyment  unprecedented  in  history,  with  millions  of  men  in 
danger  of  death  from  starvation,  with  a  banking  crisis  threatening 
panic  and  disaster,  with  agricultural  products  unable  to  find  a  market, 
with  low  wages  in  industry,  and  with  unbalanced  foreign  trade, 
which  was  bringing  your  country  rapidly  to  a  state  of  depression  never 
before  ecjualed.  1  well  remember  the  courageous  phrases  of  your 
program,  immediately  jiresented  to  Congress,  which  proceeded 
patriotically  to  confer  upon  you  full  powers  to  act.  I  did  not  have 
the  same  good  fortune,  although  the  ills  besetting  I'ruguay  were 
equally  severe.  1  could  not  remain  unmoved  in  the  face  of  national 
disaster  since,  in  my  plans  for  recovery,  I  had  the  approval  of  three 
parties  representing  80  jiercent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
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Witliout  hesitation  T  ol)eyed  this  mandate  of  the  national  sovereignty. 
The  closing  of  all  yonr  hanking  institutions  and  their  later  reopening, 
once  the  solvency  of  each  had  been  proved,  restored  the  lost  con¬ 
fidence  of  depositors,  especialh’  of  those  having  savings  accounts, 
whose  interests  at  all  times  deserve  the  highest  consideration ;  measures 
against  unemployment,  which  were  initiated  from  the  very  first  day 
of  your  administration,  giving  to  300,000  citizens  hy  one  order  the 
work  necessary  for  the  sujiport  of  their  families  and  at  the  same  time 
subsidizing  the  States  so  that  they  might  attack  all  aspects  of  the 
jirohlem  with  extensive  jiuhlic  works  jirojects;  agricultural  protection, 
which  increased  ])rices  hy  30  jicrcent  in  favor  of  those  who  till  the 
soil,  and  this  from  the  very  first  year;  industrial  recovery,  with  higher 
wages,  granted  voluntarily  by  cooperation  under  the  supervision  of 
law;  stabilization  of  the  currency,  with  wise  measures  to  protect 
reserves  of  gold  and  silver;  the  proclamation  of  the  good  neighbor 
policy  towanl  other  countries  in  America;  the  disavowal  of  pro¬ 
tectorates;  the  withdrawal  of  all  intervention;  independence  s])on- 
taneously  conferred  upon  subject  countries:  all  these  measures  were 
yours,  and,  as  though  they  were  not  enough  to  win  for  you  the  title 
of  Benefactor  of  Mankind,  you  suggested  the  Peace  Conference.  Thus 
you  became  the  foremost  champion  of  the  highest  and  noblest  cause 
which  the  President  of  a  great  people  can  espouse  in  these  days  of 
madness  in  a  world  which  appears  about  to  return  blindly  to  the 
unspeakable  cruelties  of  war. 

“  It  was  the  same  kind  of  a  struggle  we  fought  here  in  behalf  of  the 
unemployed,  and  with  alt  success.  Wo  wiped  out  deficits  and  bal¬ 
anced  our  budget;  we  even  showed  considerable  surpluses,  and 
those  surpluses,  resulting  in  increased  public  credit,  have  maile  it 
possible  for  us  to  build  roads,  bridges,  ])orts,  hospitals,  universities, 
and  schools,  extend  railway  lines,  and  undertake  works  of  sanitation 
in  the  interior  cities.  We  have  met  our  floating  debt,  liquidated 
the  frozen  credits  of  foreign  commerce  in  amounts  often  reaching 
into  the  millions,  and  arrested  the  alarming  fall  of  the  peso,  our 
])rincipal  concern  todaj^  being  to  prevent  its  too  rapid  rise.  We  have 
increased  the  value  of  internal  bonds  which  had  depreciated  30  percent 
and  which  have  today  reached,  and  even  passed,  par.  We  have 
given  protection  to  agriculture  by  establishing  minimum  prices  for 
its  jiroducts,  which  were  accepted  hy  official  warehouses  just  as  soon 
as  they  could  he  harvested.  We  distributed  premiums  to  rural 
workers  in  order  to  encourage  them  in  their  struggle  against  mis¬ 
fortune  and  at  the  same  time  we  lowered  the  burden  on  mortgage 
obligations  from  0  to  4  jiercent.  We  were  rewarded  hy  the  same 
beneficial  results  as  those  which  came  to  you  in  the  I'nited  States, 
when  hy  the  same  measures  you  stojiped  foreclosures  on  farmers 
and  cattle  raisers,  the  cruel  sacrifice  of  laboring  men  to  speculators 
and  usurei*s. 
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“We  remember  your  remark,  whiob  is  a  profrram  of  jrovernment  in 
itself:  ‘We  must  do  away  with  starvation  wages;  the  laborer  is  worthy 
of  his  hire.’  The  worker  should,  in  addition  to  providing  for  material 
needs,  he  able  to  improve  his  cultural  level  and  have  time  for  intel¬ 
lectual  pursuits,  and  it  is  along  this  tine  of  recovery  that  1  have 
proposed  increasing  all  small  salaries  ])aid  by  the  State;  I  have  always 
taken  a  stand  in  favor  of  the  just  claims  of  organizations  of  workers 
in  commerce  and  industry  who  want  their  employers  to  meet  their 
economic  aspirations.  When  i)eriods  of  prosperity  occur  it  should 
not  he  the  emidoyers  and  capitalists  alone  who  enjoy  their  henelits. 
and  happily,  the  majority  understand  this,  and  are  prepared  to  accept 
the  mandates  of  our  New  Deal  which  are  i)rejudicial  to  no  one,  ])ro- 
vided  that  the  raising  of  wages  is  done  collectively  and  simultaneously, 
so  that  there  will  he  no  room  for  unfair  competition  in  any  one 
branch  of  activity.  We  are  acting  in  obedience  to  a  revolutionary 
school  of  economics  of  which  you  are  the  outstanding  teacher  and  the 
extraordinarily  energetic  exponent  of  the  <lynaniic  application  of  its 
precepts.  In  view  of  the  gravity  of  modern  social  problems  and  in 
compliance  with  our  mission  as  leaders,  we  have  abandoned  the  com¬ 
fortable  attitude  of  statesmen  of  the  old  school,  who  trusted  to  the 
0])eration  of  laws  which  they  considered  natural  ami  infallible.  They 
witnessed  the  course  of  economic  depressions  and  social  ])rohlems  in 
general  and  thought  the  healing  effects  of  time  woidd  repair  the 
ravages  of  great  disturbances,  which  would  disai)pear  as  the  resvdt  of 
reactions  which  the  ills  themselves  brought  about.  Such  men  never 
considered  that  that  fatalistic  ])olicy  only  pushed  distressing  condi¬ 
tions  to  the  limit  and  brought  down  to  defeat  the  men  of  action, 
important  factors  in  progress,  victimized  by  their  own  enter|)rise  and 
courage  in  the  creation  of  wealth,  and  abandoned  to  their  sad  fate  by 
the  government,  whose  clear-cut  duty  it  was  to  i)rotect  them. 

“We  attack  sorrow  and  ])overty  wherever  we  find  them,  and  ear¬ 
nestly  seek  remedies  without  losing  sight  of  our  rei)uhlican  and 
democratic  traditions.  Nations  in  the  e|)ocli  in  which  we  live  are 
understanding  and  intelligent;  they  know  wherein  lies  the  truth  and 
are  in  S3’m])athy  with  the  men  whom  they  have  elected  leaders  when 
they  see  them  struggling  unceasingly,  altruistically,  and  bravely. 

‘T  lift  my  glass  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  whom  I  can  imagine  following, 
day  by  day,  with  increasing  interest,  your  trium])hant  journey  through 
these  friendly  Republics;  to  the  companion  of  your  days,  a  courageous 
and  unselfish  woman.” 

President  Roosevelt  responded  as  follows: 

“Mu.  PuEsiDEXT  AXD  SeSoha  de  Teuua: 

“It  is  a  privilege  today  to  be  the  guest  of  the  government  of  the 
Republic  of  Uruguay,  and  it  is  a  great  personal  pleasure  to  which  I 
have  looked  forward  for  many  years. 
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“Here  three  years  a^o  in  this  heautiful  city  of  Montevideo  tliere 
was  born  a  new  era  of  friendship  and  confidence  among  the  Americas. 
No  one  is  entitled  to  more  credit  for  this  new  day  than  you,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent;  for  you  labored  unceasingly  and  generously  both  as  host  and  as 
statesman  for  the  success  of  that  conference. 

“1  believe  that  when  history  comes  to  be  written  the  origin  of  the 
new  American  era  will  be  placed  here  in  the  memorable  year  1933. 
Trul}%  it  is  an  inspiration  for  the  average  citizen  of  all  our  Republics 
that  that  conference  is  giving  back  its  fruits  in  terms  of  achievement 
for  the  people  of  the  world.  During  the  past  week  1  have  become 
certain  of  this  because  I  have  seen  in  the  faces  of  the  men,  women, 
and  children  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires  and,  today,  in  Monte¬ 
video  a  joyful  expression  of  hope  and  faith  which  can  and  will  inspire 
us,  their  chosen  representatives,  to  even  greater  activity  in  the  com¬ 
mon  cause. 

“You,  Mr.  President,  have  used  a  term  in  speaking  of  that  great 
patriot  General  Artigas  which  can  well  be  the  inspiration  of  us  all. 
You  have  spoken  of  his  ‘serene  and  noble  spirit  of  applied  justice’. 
It  is  because  of  this  spirit  which  actuated  the  Founding  Fathers  of  the 
American  Republics  that  we  their  followers  are  inspired  to  maintain 
the  democratic  principles  for  which  they  fought. 

“I  am  particularly  grateful  for  the  kind  words  which  you,  Mr. 
President,  have  spoken  concerning  our  policies  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  \Ve  fully  join  with  you  in  the  thought  that  the  fii'st 
battlefield  of  peace  is  that  of  securing  well-being  at  home.  It  has 
been  of  special  interest  to  me  to  know  that  you  in  the  Republic  of 
Uruguay  have  made  such  great  advances  in  behalf  of  the  well-being 
of  your  citizens. 

“In  the  days  of  General  Artigas  and  of  his  friend  President  Monroe, 
human  society  had,  of  course,  little  conception  of  the  economic  and 
social  problems  which  we  face  today.  None  of  the  fathers  of  an}"  of 
our  Republics  had  even  heard  of  an  eight-hour  day,  of  minimum 
wages,  of  protection  for  women  and  children,  of  collective  bargaining 
between  employers  and  employees,  of  old-age  security,  of  modern 
sanitation,  of  concrete  highways,  of  railroads  or  steel  buildings. 
The  fathers  had  not  thought  of  the  telegraph,  the  radio,  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  or  of  travel  by  fast  steamships  and  by  air.  They  knew  little 
of  the  problems  of  modern  science,  of  modern  finance. 

“And  yet,  you  and  I  are  very  certain  that  if  they  were  alive  today 
the  founders  of  our  Governments  would  look  with  approval  on  what 
we  are  seeking  to  do  to  use  the  processes  of  democratic  government 
in  solving  the  new  problems. 

“I  recognize  as  you  do  that  these  new  problems  are  common  to  all 
our  nations.  I  am  glad  that  you  have  said  that  we  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  abandon  the  comfortable  attitude  of  statesmen  of  the  old 
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school.  Everj-  nation  in  nil  the  world  has  been  compelled  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  of  new  conditions.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  nations  of  the  new  world  have  found  it  possible  under  vifrorous 
leadership  to  find  the  answer  within  the  spirit  and  the  framework  of 
constitutional  "overnment  and  democratic  processes. 

“We  have  not  comjdeted  our  task.  In  accordance  with  the  objec¬ 
tives  and  theory  of  democratic  jrovernment,  that  task  is  a  continu¬ 
ing  one.  We  seek  new  remedies  for  new  conditions;  new  conditions 
will  continue  to  arise:  sometimes  the  remedies  succeed,  and  some¬ 
times  thej’^  must  be  altered  or  improved.  But  the  net  result  is  that 
we  move  forward.  We  learn,  and  ought  to  learn,  much  from  each 
other — much  that  is  good  and  some  things  which,  from  experience, 
we  must  avoid. 

“In  the  case  of  agriculture,  for  e.xample,  you  are  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  in  the  United  States  we  did  many  things  in  the  past  which 
ran  counter  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  sensible  economics.  In  many 
parts  of  my  country  we  have  used  land  in  such  a  way  as  to  diminish 
its  productiveness,  we  have  harmed  our  sujijdy  of  water,  and  we 
have  lost  our  top  soil.  Today  our  (lovernment  seeks  to  work  with 
our  farming  population  in  correcting  these  mistakes  and  in  bringing 
back  a  greater  prosperity  and  a  more  jiermanent  use  of  the  land.  I 
cite  this  as  an  examjde,  which  you  undoubtedly  know  of,  to  show 
the  need  among  all  our  Rejiublics  of  keeping  in  close  touch  with  each 
other,  for  many  of  our  j)roblems  are  similar. 

“On  this  delightful  visit  to  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay  I  have 
been  im])res.sed  with  the  immediate  need  for  better  and  cpiicker  serv¬ 
ices  of  travel  and  communication  between  North  and  South  America. 
I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  instead  of  its  being  a  long  and  unusual 
journey,  visits  between  the  nations  of  South  America  and  those  of 
Central  America  and  of  North  America  will  be  so  usual  and  simjde 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  our  citizens  will  meet  each  other  in  friendly 
intercourse  every  year. 

“And  may  I  add  tluit  I  hope  that  we  shall  have  a  much  greater 
familiarity  with  each  other’s  languages.  It  is  a  great  regret  of  my 
life  that  while  with  some  difficulty  I  can  read  a  little  Spanish,  I 
cannot  yet  converse  in  it.  These  visits  which  I  am  making  on  this 
voyage  are  so  enjoyable  in  every  way  that  1  look  forward  to  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  return  in  the  future.  Blien  that  day  conies  I  hope 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  speak  with  all  of  you  in  your  native  tongue. 

“And  may  I  also  exjiress  the  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  for  you, 
Mr.  President  and  Senora  de  Terra,  to  be  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
and  myself  in  Washington  while  we  are  still  in  the  White  House. 
Nothing  would  give  us  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  more 
pleasure. 
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“It  has  touched  me  deeply  that  you  have  jiroposed  a  toast  to  Mrs. 
Koosevelt.  She  was  deeply  disappointed  that  she  could  not  come 
with  me  and  she  will  be  happy  to  know  of  your  courtesj'  and  of  your 
thought  of  her. 

“I  lift  my  glass  to  the  good  health  and  happiness  of  you  and  Sehora 
de  Terra,  and  to  the  continued  prosperity,  happiness,  ami  jirogress  of 
the  people  of  the  Repiddic  of  Uruguay.” 

Late  in  the  afternoon  President  Roosevelt  returned  to  the  liidian- 
tipolis,  but  before  the  cruiser  left  he  received  Uruguayan  newspaper 
men  in  an  informal  press  conference,  as  he  had  their  colleagues  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Aires.  As  the  sun  l)urst  through  the 
clouds  the  vessel  sailed  out  of  Montevideo  harbor  on  its  long  trip 
north,  stop|)ing  only  to  refuel  at  Trinidad.  Early  on  December  15 
it  steamed  into  Uharleston  harbor  and  at  nine  o’clock  the  President 
entrained  for  Washington.  His  arrival  in  the  capital  that  even¬ 
ing  brought  to  a  close  an  eiioch-making  and  historic  trip  whose  far- 
reaching  results  can  be  fully  judged  only  in  the  days  to  come. 

On  his  return  he  said: 

“A  very  delightful  trip  has  come  to  an  end.  .  .  . 

“The  Conference  is  still  in  session  and  this  is  not  the  time  to  analyze 
its  specific  accom])lishments.  Hut  we  have  every  reason  for  grati- 
tmle  for  the  far-reaching  and  historic  accomplishments  already  in 
sight  at  Buenos  Aires. 

“The  Conference  should  be  an  ins])iration  to  all  the  peoples  of  the 
Americas  and  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  flood  neighl)ors 
we  are;  good  neighbors  we  shall  remain.” 
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1)K.  CAKLOS  SAAVEDRA  LAMAS, 
RECIPIENT  OF  THE  NOBEL  PEACE  PRIZE  FOR 


Dr.  Siuivedra  Lamas,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  .VITairs  of  Argentina  and  chairman  of  the  Inter-American 
Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace,  was  president  of  the  la.st  Assembly  of  the  I>eague  of  Nations, 
The  award  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  has  Iteen  calle<i  a  fitting  recognition  of  Dr.  Saavedra  Lamas’  broad 
anti  sustainetl  service  in  the  cause  of  i>eace,  signalized  by  such  achievements  as  the  Argentine  Anti-War 
Pact  and  his  statesmanlike  conduct  of  the  Chaco  Peace  Conference. 


COFFEE  AND  THE  BOGOTA  CONFERENCE 

M!()KK  tlian  justifviiifr  the  hopes  of  its  participants,  ”  says  The 
Spice  Mill,  “the  informal  conference  of  the  coffee-producing  countries 
of  tlie  Americas,  whicli  was  held  in  Bojjota,  C’olombia,  from  October 
5  to  10,  resulted  in  definite  action  along  several  lines  that  promises  to 
exert  a  profound  influence  on  the  coffee  industry.” 

('offee  is  one  of  the  most  important  agricultural  export  crops  in  the 
Americas.  In  193.5,  by  value,  it  furnished  93.1  percent  of  the  exports 
from  El  Salvador,  07.2  percent  from  Costa  Rica,  04.1  percent  from 
C'olombia,  71.7  percent  from  (luatemala,  5.5.1  percent  from  Nicaragua, 
53.0  percent  from  Haiti,  and  52.5  percent  from  Brazil.  It  did  not 
bulk  so  large  in  the  economy  of  other  countries,  the  export  percentage 
in  Ecuador  being  12.8,  in  the  Dominican  Republic  8.2,  in  Venezuela 
4.3,  in  Me.xico  3,  and  in  Cuba  0.2. 

The  United  States,  which  consumes  about  one-half  of  the  world 
production,  imported  in  1935,  1,7.54,079,000  pounds  of  coffee,  valued 
at  $130,721,000.  The  per  capita  consumption  in  the  United  States 
for  1934  is  reported  by  Ukers  ‘  to  have  been  11.90  pounds,  but  this  is 
exceeded  in  several  other  countries,  notably  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Brazil. 

Brazil  alone  pnxluces  more  cofl'ee  than  all  of  the  rest  of  the  world — • 
in  fact,  about  three-fourths  of  the  total.  Its  exports  of  coffee  in  1935 
were  2,023,428,000  ])ounds.  This  vast  industry  developed  from  the 
introduction  in  1727  of  seeds  and  plants  from  French  Guiana.  The 
largest  producing  state,  Sao  Paulo,  has  more  than  a  billion  coffee 
trees,  stretching  for  miles  in  rows  over  the  undulating  liills. 

Colombia  is  the  next  most  imi)ortant  coffee-growing  country.  It 
is  the  leading  producer  of  mild  cofl’ee,  and  in  1935  exported  497,490,000 
pounds. 

Coffee,  although  usually  called  a  “tree,”  is  an  evergreen  shrub 
which  reaches  a  height  of  from  14  to  20  feet.  It  re(iuires  a  subtropical 
climate  and  grows  at  any  altitude  up  to  6,000  feet,  the  berries  raised 
at  the  higher  altitudes  being  of  superior  quality.  The  tree  begins 
to  bear  in  its  tbird  year  and  is  in  full  bearing  in  its  fifth.  Its  produc¬ 
tive  life  is  usually  about  15  years,  although  it  may  extend  to  40  and 
even  (it).  The  fragrant  white  flowers — pinkish  in  some  varieties — are 
borne  in  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  shiny  green  leaves;  they  last  but 
a  few  hours.  Generally  several  blossomings  occur  in  a  season,  but 
in  some  rainy  climates  both  blossoms  and  fruit  may  be  found  on  the 

■  "All  alH)ul  ColTee”,  by  William  H.  I'kers.  I’ublished  by  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal  Co., 
N'ew  York,  193.'.. 
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tree  the  yeai  round.  The  berries  when  ripe  are  like  small,  red, 
elonjrated  cherries,  the  beans,  which  are  really  seeds,  heinjr  covered 
with  a  parchment  skin,  a  thin  pulp,  and  an  outer  skin.  The  yield  of 
a  tree  averagres  from  1  to  12  pounds  of  green  coffee.  The  ])ulp  and 
skin  have  to  he  removed  from  the  beans  before  they  are  ready  for 
ex|)ort.  Sometimes  this  is  done  by  drying  the  berries  and  then  crack¬ 
ing  them  open  by  machine.  By  another  process  they  aie  soaked, 
the  pulp  is  removed  by  machine,  and  the  slippery  parchment-covered 
seeds  heaped  up  to  ferment.  Afterwards  they  are  washed  in  running 
water,  spread  out  to  dry,  and  passed  through  another  machine  to 
remove  the  parchment.  They  are  then  bagged  for  shipment. 


A  BKAZII.IAX  rOKKEF,  KAZEXOA. 

•Xx  fur  as  the  eye  (-.in  reach,  the  nilliii);  SiV'  Paulo  lan<lsca|ie  is  covered  with  the  deefi  fcreen  of  the  collee  tree. 


Santos,  Brazil,  is  the  grejitest  coffee-shipping  port  in  the  world.  f! 

One  of  the  interesting  partsof  its  unsurpassed  mechanical  efpiipment  for 
loading  is  a  system  of  conveyor  belts,  partly  underground,  which  carry 
the  1.32-pound  bags  of  coffee  from  dock-yards  to  steamshi|)  hatches.  ^ 

C’alled  on  August  1 1  by  the  National  Coffee  (Irowers  Federation  i 

of  C'olombia,  the  conference  consisted  of  13  representatives  from 
Brazil,  Costa  Kica,  C'uba,  C'olombia,  El  Salvador,  Cluatcmala,  Me.xico, 
Nicaragua,  and  Venezuehi.  Ecuador  was  invited  to  send  delegates 
but  did  not  do  so.  The  invitation  to  the  conference  emphasized  that 


C  O  F  F  K  K  A  X  D  T  H  K  B  O  G  O  T  A  C  O  X  F  K  H  E  X  C  E 


altlKtuirh  distributors  act  in  close  cooperation.  The  official  bodies 
re|)resented  were  the  National  C'offee  Bureau  of  Brazil,  the  Costa 
Kican  Coffee  Defense  Institute,  the  Cuban  Institute  for  the  Stabili¬ 
zation  of  Coffee,  the  Colombian  National  Coffee  (Irowers  Federation, 
the  C'offee  Association  of  El  Salvador,  the  Central  C’offee  Bureau  of 
(luatemala,  the  I)ei)artinent  of  National  Economy  of  Mexico,  the 
Ajrricultural  Association  of  Nicarajrua,  and  the  Venezuelan  National 
Coffee  Clrowers  Association.  The  delegates  met  in  the  Bank  of  the 
Kepuhlic,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Eurico  Penteado,  chief  of  the 
office  maintained  in  New  York  hv  the  National  Coffee  Bureau  of 
fhazil. 

The  resolutions  creating  a  Pan  American  Coffee  Bureau  in  New 
York  and  assuring  cooperative  action  to  support  prices  were  of  pri¬ 
mary  im|)ortance. 

The  former  provides  for  the  establishment  in  New  York  of  a  bureau 
which  any  American  coffee  organization  or  coffee-growing  country  can 
join.  It  was  immediately  organized  with  the  membership  of  the 
National  Coffee  Bureau  of  Brazil,  the  Colombian  National  Federation 
of  C'offee  Growers,  the  Venezuelan  National  Association  of  Coffee 
Growers,  la  Compafna  Mercantil  de  Ultramar  (a  subsidiary  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Nicaragua),  the  Coffee  Defense  Institute  of  Costa 
Rica,  the  Coffee  Association  of  El  Salvador,  and  the  Cuban  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Stabilization  of  Coffee.  The  bureau  will  be  supported 
by  (piotas  according  to  the  number  of  bags  of  coffee  exported  by  the 
resp€‘ctive  countries.  Various  duties  were  entrusted  to  this  bureau, 
the  chief  among  them  being  the  execution  of  the  decisions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  conference.  Europe  and  the  United  States  will 
be  the  bureau’s  chief  fields  of  action.  One  very  important  step  which 
the  bureau  is  expected  to  take  is  to  try  to  secure  an  ecpiitable  revision 
of  ocean  freight  rates  from  the  I^ondon  and  Cristobal  Conferences  so 
that  the  rates  for  short  distances  shall  not  be  higher  than  those  for 
longer  hauls,  as  they  now  are  in  some  instances.  The  bureau  was  also 
re(|uested  to  propose  to  the  next  conference  a  plan  for  the  proportion¬ 
ate  sale  of  coffee  from  the  various  countries,  based  on  the  statistics  of 
recent  years. 

The  mend)er  organizations  of  the  bureau  are  expected  to  take  up 
with  their  respective  governments  any  measures  which  the  bureau 
may  atlvise  for  securing  joint  action  tending  to  liberalize  the  cofl’ee 
trade,  especially  with  those  countries  having  compensation  systems, 
import  (jiiotas,  and  other  restrictions.  In  line  with  this  action  was 
the  resolution  urging  governments  of  ])roducing  countries  to  make 
formal  representations  to  the  authorities  of  countries  imposing 
heavy  import  duties  on  coffee,  asking  a  reduction  of  such  duties  in 
oriler  to  remove  coffee  from  the  category  of  luxuries,  increase  its 
purchase,  and  thus  make  available  to  the  coffee-exporting  countries 
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more  funds  for  tlie  purcliase  i)f  jrooils  from  the  colfee-imi)ortin‘: 
nations.  It  was  stated  that  the  duties  imposed  in  1934  on  Bra/iiian 
oolfee  by  11  European  countries  were  ilouhle  the  value  of  the  coffee. 

American  i)ro<hicin{:  countries  are  e.xpected  to  send  to  the  bureau 
prompt  and  complete  coffee  and  commercial  statistics,  the  coffee 
statistics  to  be  based  on  a  uniform  system  recommended  by  the 
bureau,  covering  the  calendar  year.  The  bureau  will  cooi)erate  with 
the  Associated  Coffee  Industries  of  America  in  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign. 

The  second  outstanding  resolution  j)assed  by  the  conference  had 
to  do  with  the  regulation  of  coffee  prices.  “This  agreement  was  of 
primary  importance  because  of  the  orientation  it  immediately  gave 
the  conference  and  the  underlying  influence  it  exerted  on  suhsecpient 
proceedings,”  remarked  The  Tea  ami  Coffee  Trade  Journal.  The 
resolution  reads  as  follows; 

Whereas  for  .some  years  the  prices  ruling  for  coffee  in  foreign  markets  have 
not  i)een  remunerative  for  i)roducers;  and 

Whereas,  ai)art  from  low  i)rices,  the  trade  abroad  has  suffered  from  the  effects 
of  s|H>culation  which  has  made  for  a  comj)lete  uncertainty  of  prices  with  grave 
detriment  to  foreign  roasters  and  to  .\merican  producers;  and 

Whereas  the  i)rice  of  the  bean,  for  every  desirable  reason,  should  Ik?  estatj- 
lished  at  a  level  that,  without  l)eing  burdensome  to  the  consumer  of  the  beverage, 


COFFEE  HLOSSOMS. 

While  the  fraRrant  star-like 
blooms  last  but  a’  few 
hours,  several  hlossomines 
oevur  in  a  season , 
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safeguards  the  roaster  against  possible  losses  and  at  the  same  time  assiirt's  the 
coffee-producing  countries  an  equitable  remuneration  for  their  labor  in  order  to 
maintain  their  standard  of  living  and  increase  their  purchasing  power  in  benefit 
of  the  industrial  countries  consuming  coffee;  and 

Whereas  it  is  necessary  and  just  that  all  the  American  producing  countries 
actively  cooperate  in  the  efforts,  which  up  to  now  Brazil  alone  has  been  making, 
to  maintain  price  equilibrium  bj-  sacrificing  a  part  of  the  harvest- — efforts  that 
all  the  other  producers  expressly  recognize  as  having  redounded  to  the  benefit 
of  the  entire  coffee  industry; 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  coffee  organizations  represented  in  this  Conference 
agree  to  give  their  active  cooiicration  and  put  forth  every  effort  within  their 
liower  to  sustain  the  price  of  their  respective  coffees  at  a  level  related  to  the 
prices  that  may  be  established  for  Brazilian  coffees,  which  prices  will  be  taken  as 
a  base;  and 

That  they  also  will  bring  into  play  the  measures  and  resources  that  may  be 
within  their  power  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  in  the  domestic  markets  of  each 
country  prices  related  to  the  quotations  abroad  after  deducting  the  necessary 
expenses. 

Tinmedately  after  the  conference  the  National  Federation  of  Coffee 
(Irowers  of  Colombia  announced  prices  for  the  various  jrrades  of 
C'oloinbian  coffee,  informinfi  growers  that  the  federation  would  receive 
until  the  end  of  1936  any  quantity  of  coffee  either  for  storage  or  for 
outright  purchase.  This  had  an  immediate  effect,  raising  prices  of 
both  Colombian  and  Brazilian  coffee.  The  Spice  Mill  stated  that 
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Courtnty  of  Revista  ila  Socia<ladr  Rural  Braaileira. 

COFFEE  DRYIXO  OROCXDS. 


One  ofieralion  in  eurin):  coffee  is  the  clryincf  process,  which  requires  from  a  few  clays  to  two  weeks.  Cntil 
the  tierries  are  thoroutthly  dried  and  ready  for  hulling  they  are  raked  over  constantiy  until  evening,  w  hen 
they  are  mounded  and  caivered  with  canvas 


while  other  factors,  such  as  the  increased  demand  for  coffee,  entered 
into  this  price  rise,  it  is  credited  particularly  to  the  action  of  the  con¬ 
ference  and  the  support  given  by  Brazil  and  Colombia .  It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  the  price  of  coffee  had  not  risen  in  accordance  with 
the  general  cost  of  food. 

Resolutions  passed  by  the  conference  to  improve  the  cpiality  of 
coffee  recommended:  that  producing  countries  should  prohibit  the 
export  of  coffee  containing  more  than  20  percent  of  black  berries  and 
of  those  improperly  cleaned;  that  only  the  varieties  of  coffee  giving 
the  best-flavored  beans  should  be  cultivated;  and  that  producing 
countries  should  establish  ofiicial  grades  for  the  sale  of  coffee  in 
national  as  well  as  international  markets. 

The  conference  furthermore  recommended  to  coffee-producing  na¬ 
tions  not  having  official  bodies  concerned  with  the  coffee  industrx' 
that  thej^  establish  some  such  organization  immediately. 

It  was  also  voted  that  in  view  of  the  success  of  the  Bogota  conference 
similar  meetings  should  be  held  periodically  to  study  the  ])roblems  of 
the  industry  and  the  work  of  the  Ban  American  Coffee  Bureau  in  Xew 
York.  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  selected  for  the  next  conference  and  the 
date  set  for  September  11)37. 
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The  Bogota  conference,  althoiifrh  called  the  First  American  C'olfee 
Conference  hv  its  ineinhers  and  sponsors,  was  in  reality  the  second,  a 
somewhat  similar  conference  having  been  held  in  New  York  during 
October  1902.  This  conference,  called  officially  the  International 
Conference  for  the  Study  of  the  Production  and  the  C'onsumption  of 
C'offee,  met  pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Second  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  American  States,  which  took  place  in  Mexico 
City  the  preceding  year.  The  program  was  drawn  up  by  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  all  the  countries  members 
of  the  Union  were  invited.  Thirteen  nations  were  represented  In’^ 
nineteen  delegates.  Several  resolutions,  declarations  and  recom¬ 
mendations  were  adopted.  Low  prices,  stated  to  be  due  to  over-supply, 
were  the  chief  object  of  concern,  and  the  reduction  of  customs  duties 
was  even  then  a  live  issue,  as  well  as  the  (piality  of  coffee  exported. 


('tmrteity  of  “The  Tea  an. I  Coflfee  Tra«le  Journal''. 

COFFKK  CONVKYOR  AT  SAXTOS,  BRAZIL. 


Modern  apparatus  facilitates  the  handlin)!  of  curpc.  at  Santos,  the  greatest  coffee  imrt  in  the  world.  Bats  of 
coffee  are  duin|)ed  into  manlK.les  in  the  street  outside  the  wharves  and  theni.e  carried  by  a  system  of 
belt  conveyors  to  tbe  steaniets. 


llOttOO— .•t7— Bull.  1 - 4 
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THE  WORLD  TWOWAY  TRADE  FAIR 


.^\.NOTIIER  forward  step  towards  oementiii"  trade  relations 
between  Latin  America  and  the  United  States  is  taken  with  the 
announcement  of  the  plans  for  the  World  Two-Way  Trade  Fair  to  be 
held  in  New  York  during  May  10  to  22,  1937. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  fair  include  many  men  of  long 
experience  in  inter-American  relations.  Its  chairman  is  Mr.  John 
L.  Merrill,  president  of  All  America  Cables,  Inc.;  its  president  is 
Mr.  Louis  K.  Comstock,  president  of  the  Merchants  Association  of 
New  York,  and  one  of  its  most  active  moving  spirits;  and  its  vice 
president  is  Mr.  James  S.  Carson,  also  vice  president  of  the  American 
<fe  Foreign  Power  Company. 

The  fair  is  a  non-profit  making  venture,  supported  by  the  leading 
foreign  trade  executives  of  the  United  States.  It  offers,  particularly 
to  Latin  American  countries,  a  long-needed  opportunity  to  exhibit  at 
a  recognized  center  in  the  United  States  the  great  staple  exports  of 
Latin  .Vmerica  in  such  a  way  as  to  commend  them  to  American  buyers. 
Exhibit  space  is  being  offered  to  all  the  Latin  American  Republics 
free  of  charge,  an{l  an  invitation  to  make  use  of  the  facilities  of  the 
fair  is  being  extended  through  a  special  committee  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

In  describing  the  current  plans  of  the  fair,  Mr.  Louis  K.  Comstock, 
president  of  the  Fair,  says: 

The  first  international  trade  fair  to  be  held  in  .Vnier'ca  is  scheduled  to  take 
lilace  in  New  York  during  the  month  of  May  19H7. 

It  is  proj)osed  by  means  of  this  fair  to  set  ui)  an  international  clearing  house  for 
world  trade.  Naturally,  importing  belongs  very  substantially  in  this  picture. 
What  distinguishes  this  fair  from  others  of  its  kind  is  our  effort  to  bring  also  to 
this  country  graphic  exhibits  of  the  things  we  have  to  buy  from  other  countries. 
In  other  words,  the  fair  will  impress  upon  all  who  see  it  the  fact  that  international 
trade  can  only  be  carried  on  on  a  two-way  or  triangular  basis.  There  will  be 
official  government  exhibits  from  foreign  countries,  and  there  will  be  i)rivate 
exhibits  from  foreign  firms.  In  both  of  these  categories  we  have  already  made 
sufficient  i)rogress  to  insure  a  very  large  foreign  i)articipation.  Rei)rescntative 
committees  are  Inking  set  uj)  for  each  imimrtant  country  under  the  authori/ation 
of  the  board  of  directors,  and  participation  of  each  country  will  thus  be  under  a 
representative  group  of  business  men  acting  for  that  country  with  the  coojieration 
of  their  government.  The  exhibits  will  also  include  travel  and  tourist  attractions, 
which  are  vitally  important  components  of  the  international  balance  of  i)ayments. 

This  is  an  international  enterprise.  That  its  first  showing  takes  jdace  in  New 
York  is  the  accident  of  birth  and  the  conjunction  of  favorable  circumstances. 
We  look  foward  to  having  the  World  Two-Way  Trade  Fair  become  a  permanent 
fixture  in  American  foreign  trade,  held  from  year  to  year  during  the  dates  approx¬ 
imating  the  ob.servance  of  Foreign  Trade  Week. 
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THE  WOULD  TWO-WAY  TRADE  FAIR 

In  making  our  plans  for  the  fair,  we  arc  under  no  illusions  about  the  fact  that 
foreign  trade  is  carried  on  in  this  country  by  an  intensive  and  highly  successful 
system  of  sales  and  advertising  contacts  with  the  markets  concerned.  We  believe, 
however,  that  in  time  the  fair  will  become  an  enormously  hcli)ful  supidemental 
medium  in  promoting  our  foreign  trade.  It  will  be,  of  course,  a  vital  jirinciple  of 
the  World  Two-Way  Trade  Fair  to  attract  foreign  buyers.  We  hope  to  be  able 
to  show  them  in  one  place  and  in  one  concentrated  fortnight  the  cream  of  the 
products  available  in  the  United  States  for  sale  abroad.  It  will  facilitate  the 
introduction  of  new  lines  and  new  i)roducts.  It  will  provide  a  new  means  of 
])romotion  for  the  moderate  sized  manufacturer.  In  the  most  graphic  way  i)os- 
sible  it  will  enable  all  American  exporters  to  compare  visually  and  tangil)ly  their 
latest  products  and  services  in  foreign  trade. 

We  have  talked  about  our  foreign  trade  progress  for  years  without  giving  the 
American  i)ublic  an  adeciuatc  opportunity  to  sec  the  goods  we  sell.  Let  us  get 
them  out  in  the  open;  let  us  set  these  jiroducts  uj)  in  the  actual  scenery  in  their 
service  abroad,  and  I  believe  that  not  only  the  American  i)ublic  but  the  foreign 
l)nblic  as  well  will  get  an  understanding  of  the  imjmrtance  of  onr  foreign  trade 
they  have  never  ixxssessed  before. 

Among  the  associations  representing  Latin  American  business 
groups  which  have  sponsored  the  World  Two-Way  Trade  Fair  are 
the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Cuba,  the  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Mexico,  the  Argentine  American  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  New  A"ork,  and  the  U.  S.  A.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Buenos  Aires.  Tlie  cooperating  organizations  of  tlie  United  States 
are  headed  by  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Association  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  James  A.  Farrell,  and  30  local  and  industrial 
foreign  trade  groups  throughout  the  country  are  collaborating  in  the 
plans. 

The  fair  will  be  held  in  the  Port  Authority  Commerce  Building  in 
New  A'ork  during  the  fortnight  from  May  10  to  22,  1937,  and  the 
square  meters  of  exhibit  space  available  in  the  largest  commercial 
building  in  the  United  States  will  provide  an  impressive  setting  for 
the  manifold  products  and  services  of  world  trade. 
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A  RENDEZVOUS  WITH  LIFE— 

A  VOYAGE  TO  LATIN  AMERICA 


WILLIAM  MANGER,  Ph.  D. 

Counselor,  Pan  American  Union 

Thp:kk  is  nothin};  so  satisfvin};  as  a  sail  in  trojne  seas,”  remarked 
a  fello\v-passen};er  on  a  recent  trip  to  South  America.  Certainly  the 
pleasures  and  attractions  of  such  a  trip  could  not  be  more  aptly 
ilescrihed,  and  the  expression  could  he  used  hy  anyone  makiii};  the 
voya};e:  the  tired  business  man  anxious  to  break  away  from  the  duties 
and  worries  of  his  ollice;  the  blase  tourist  who  has  combed  the  hi};h- 
ways  and  byways  of  Europe  and  other  accepted  routes  of  travel  anti 
feels  that  he  or  she  has  seen  everythin};;  the  youn};  in  age  or  s])irit 
accustomed  to  an  active  life,  who  might  think  two  weeks  of  ship’s 
life  rather  confining,  but  who  would  find  it  possible  to  give  their 
energies  a  complete  workout  on  the  upper  sports  and  sun  decks  of 
any  ship  in  the  I^atin  American  service.  Etpially  applicable  would 
this  phrase  be  to  those  not  so  active,  or  to  the  convalescent,  who 
prefer  the  quiet  and  solitude  wliich  can  l)e  fouiul  in  the  many  nooks 
and  corners  of  any  ship,  and  where  the  rays  of  old  Sol  can  work  their 
healing  influence.  In  fact,  the  sentence  <|Uoted  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article  was  the  expression  of  a  convalescent,  or  one  who  was  con¬ 
valescing  from  an  operation  when  the  shii)  left  Xew  York,  but  wh(» 
recu])erated  so  rapidly  that  within  a  week  he  was  taking  an  active 
part  in  all  deck  sports,  including  the  very  active  game  of  deck  tennis. 

E(|ually  advantageous  is  the  oi)j)ortunity  which  such  a  sea  trip 
affords  of  becoming  ac(}uainted  with  one’s  self.  What  an  occasion 
for  looking  at  life  in  a  detached  or  abstract  way,  far  removed  from  the 
pressing  cares  and  responsibilities  that  surround  every  one  of  us  in  our 
daily  lives;  an  oi)portunity  for  introspection,  for  a  summing  up  of 
what  has  gone  l)efore,  and  a  ])eriod  of  planning  for  the  future.  “A 
rendezvous  with  life”  such  a  trip  might  well  be  called. 

In  a  trij)  to  or  around  South  America  one  of  the  (piestions  confront¬ 
ing  every  traveler  is  whether  he  should  go  down  the  west  coast 
and  thence  across  the  Andes  from  C’hile  to  Argentina  and  up  the  east 
coast,  or  whether  the  route  should  f)e  reversed.  The  selection  of  a 
route  is  largely  one  of  j)ersonal  choice.  The  around  South  America 
tourist  will  have  presented  to  him  a  j)anorama  of  striking  contrasts 
uni)aralleled  in  any  other  section  of  the  world.  As  a  leaflet  recently 
issued  by  the  Pan  American  Enion  aptly  describes  it: 

“Within  the  confines  of  I^atin  America  dwell  all  the  ages.  The 
primitive  ami  the  modern  go  hand  in  hand.  Strange  cities  that  were 
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‘The  Pearl  of  the  Antilles"  and  other  laudatory  a|i|K?llati()ns  have  t)een  ?iven  the  island  ol  Cuba.  Ilabuna, 
with  its  deliithtful  climate  and  myriad  attractions,  has  long  been  a  popular  winter  resort  and  port  of  call 
for  various  .steamship  lines  o|>eratinf!  f)elween  the  Cnited  .'States  an<l  Latin  American  countries. 


oltl  before  history  bejran  lie  beside  towns  born  yesterday  and  fijrowing 
fast  into  the  metropolises  of  tomorrow.  The  descendants  of  the 
bronzed  races  that  wrote  the  history  of  their  flourishinj;:  civilizations 
in  tem])les  and  strongholds, — and  even  when  subdued  by  bold  and 
artffil  bearded  men  from  across  the  seas,  turned  their  creative  skills 
to  huildinfr  astonishing  cathedrals  and  palaces  and  fortresses — are  to 
he  seen  today  mastering  the  tools  and  engines  of  a  steel  age  or  cariying 
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on  their  ancient  arts  ami  crafts,  innch  as  their  ancestors  did  five 
centuries  a<ro.  Sometimes  one  only  has  to  turn  a  corner  to  jro  hack 
three  hundred  years  into  the  i)ast. 

“Nature  itself  has  willed  to  offer  a  littinjr  settiii"  for  this  unsur¬ 
passed  variety  of  contrasts.  The  transition  from  the  tropical  levels 
to  the  line  of  ])erpetual  snows  can  he  made  in  some  ])laces  between 
sunrise  and  sunset,  in  an  unforgettable  journey  through  a  swiftly 
changing  environment  that  reflects  itself  in  jdant  and  beast,  in  sky 
and  soil,  and  in  man  and  his  attire,  his  dwelling,  his  customs  ami 
his  life.  There  are  vast  e.xpanses  of  unbelievably  barren  and  seem¬ 
ingly  desolate  deserts  where  plant  life  is  next  to  unknown-- but 
that  very  earth  with  little  human  effort  is  one  of  the  richest  of  natural 
fertili/.ei-s.  In  other  places,  where  formidable  forests  would  make 
an  imi)enetrable  barrier  to  progress.  Nature  has  provided  tremendous 
river  systems  that  permit  ocean-going  vessels  to  navigate  hundreds 
of  miles  inland  and  that  help  man  in  his  nnending  fight  to  subdue 
the  elements.” 


Courteny  of  the  Carneeie  Inatitution  of  Waahinxton.  D.  C. 


A  MAYAN  TEMPLE, 
MEXICO. 

The  remarkable  structures 
at  Chichen  Itza  arc 
M’orthy  of  the  trip  inland 
Irom  Progreso  into  the 
Yucatan  Peninsula,  or 
by  plane  from  Mexico 
City. 
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A  HOTEL  IX  THE 
TROPICS. 


A  KEXDEZVOrS  WITH  LIFE 


As  regards  the  sea  trip,  the  beneficial  advantages  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  establishing  pleasant  contacts  are  as  good  on  one  coast 
as  on  the  other.  On  this  particular  trip  the  writer  went  down  the 
east  and  returned  by  way  of  the  west  coast;  not  because  of  any 
personal  preference,  but  because  business  reipiireinents  made  this 
route  necessary. 

For  the  restful,  the  zestful  and  the  playful,  a  voyage  in  the  tropics 
offers  many  attractions.  After  the  first  few  days,  during  which  one 
is  undergoing  the  “shaking  down”  process  or  acquiring  his  “sea  legs,” 
life  at  sea  proceeds  with  a  steadfast  regularit}',  and  yet  with  not  the 
slightest  semblance  of  monotony.  Only  in  the  warm  climes  of  the 
south  can  one  enjoy  ship’s  life  to  its  fullest  extent.  Only^  here  can 
one  engage  in  the  many  open-air  sports,  such  as  deck  tennis  or  bat 
tennb,  a  fast  game  that  enables  even  the  most  active  to  keep  in 
trim;  or  shuffle-board,  quoits,  and  deck  golf.  And  then  there  is  that 
most  popular  of  all  features,  the  open-air  swimming  pool,  an  attraction 
from  early  morning  to  late  afternoon,  where  passengers  gather  for  a 
dij)  followed  by  a  sun  bath.  Meals,  especially  luncheon,  are  served 
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IMiltery,  baskets  ami  tevtiles — are  displayed  in  colorful  array  to  teiiipt  the  tourist  in 
the  Central  American  highlands. 


Indian  handiiTaft: 


on  th'fk  to  iinmy  who  prefer  to  loll  arouiul  in  their  hathin^  suits  or 
other  informal  attire.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  with  such  a  variety 
of  attractions,  time  should  pass  all  too  quickly. 

.Vnd  what  jihout  the  jiassengers  with  whom  one  etunes  in  contact 
on  such  a  cruise?  They  sire  usually  an  interesting  and  stimulatin<r 
lot.  Let  us  »:lance  at  the  make-up  of  the  passenger  list  on  this  trip. 

(^uite  a  numher  are  on  their  fii'st  trip  to  South  America,  a  few  of 
the  many  tourists  from  the  I'nited  States  who  are  tiirninjr  their 
attention  to  the  Keimhlics  of  the  south.  Some  have  been  in  many 
other  jiarts  of  the  world,  hut  only  recently  have  they  become  aware 
of  the  fact  that  Latin  America  may  offer  attractions  thej’  have  not 
seen  elsewhere;  others  are  on  their  liist  oveiseas  trip,  their  interest 
in  Latin  America  aroused  by  the  increasinjrly  important  role  which 
these  nations  are  playing:  in  world  affairs  and  hj'  the  closer  relations 
which  have  recently  been  developed  between  the  United  States  and 
the  other  countries,  memlicrs  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

But  tourist  travel  is  not  altogether  a  movement  from  the  United 
States  to  Latin  America.  Here  are  two  Brazilian  ladies  who  are 
returning  to  Kio  de  daneiro  after  a  visit  to  New  York,  thrilled  by  the 
wonders  and  attractions  of  the  big  city  and  looking  forward  to  another 
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trip  when  tliey  can  510  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  Here,  also,  is 
a  couple  from  Arjientina,  returning  from  a  visit  to  the  Tnited  States, 
during  which  they  visited  many  of  our  national  parks;  and  also  a 
Brazilian  army  ollicer  and  his  family  who  have  been  in  the  States  for 
some  months.  It  is  greatly  to  he  desired  that  this  interchange  of 
tourists  and  visitors  may  he  encouraged,  as  affording  the  best  possible 
means  for  the  development  of  that  mutuality  of  understanding  which 
must  he  the  basis  of  international,  as  it  is  of  national,  undei-standing. 

The  service  of  nearly  all  existing  steamship  lines  is  made  possible 
by  the  international  trade  carried  on  by  the  countries  between  which 
they  ojierate.  The  holds  of  the  vessel  on  which  this  article  is  being 
written  is  filled  with  merchandise  loaded  at  New  York  and  destined 
for  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina,  in  the  ports  of  which  these 
goods  will  be  exchanged  for  the  products  of  those  countries  required 
by  the  I’nited  States.  This  trade  must  he  carried  on  by  an  army  of 
business  men  and  commercial  representatives,  anti  on  hoartl  ship 
there  are  quite  a  number  making  the  trip  for  business  purposes. 

St'veral  North  American  technicians  with  their  families  are  on 
hoard,  hound  for  Buenos  Aires,  to  aid  in  establishing  a  branch  fac- 
torj*  of  a  large  manufacturing  industry — practical  evidence  of  the 
tendency  manifested  in  recent  yeai*s  for  industry  to  migrate  to  the 
increasingly  important  consuming  markets  of  the  south.  Likewise 
one  meets  on  board  and  talks  to  several  coffee  exporters  from  Santos, 
who  have  been  examining  the  coffee  market  in  the  United  States;  a 
Brazilian  engaged  in  the  general  importing  and  exporting  business 
in  Bio  de  Janeiro;  a  wheat  exporter  from  Buenos  Aires;  and  here 


THE  ATLANTIC  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

Iiuul'litiim  to  the  lieautif'.il  ami  interest  ine  l)a.ssai;e  through  the  Canal.  Panama  otters  the  visitor  fascinating 
sho|is  in  Colon  anil  Panama  City,  at  opiiosite  ends  of  the  waterway 
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also  is  a  North  American  returning  with  his  family  to  soutliern  Brazil 
where  he  has  been  engaged  for  the  past  12  years  in  the  tobacco 
industry. 

In  addition  to  business,  diplomacy  is  represented  by  several 
delegates  on  their  way  to  the  Inter-American  Conference  for  the 
Maintenance  of  Peace.  A  representative  of  a  number  of  women’s 
organizations  of  the  United  States  is  also  on  board,  en  route  to  a 
preliminary  peace  conference  organized  by  a  number  of  similar 
Argentine  groups,  to  add  their  voice  to  the  univereal  desire  for  peace 
and  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes. 

And  certainly  on  a  voyage  in  tropic  waters  one  should  not,  in  fact 
cannot,  overlook  romance.  Where  can  one  find  romance  if  not  under 
the  brilliant,  star-studded  heavens  of  the  south,  with  a  full  moon 
casting  its  pale  glow  on  the  smooth  waters,  and  with  the  lilting  strains 
of  an  orchestra  coming  up  from  the  lower  deck?  The  tropic  sea,  the 
pale  moon,  the  starry  sky,  are  synonymous  with  romance.  And  so 
on  this  ])articular  trip  we  find  a  couple  on  their  honeymoon,  married 
the  day  before  the  departure  of  the  ship  from  New  York;  an  auspi¬ 
cious  launching  of  the  ship  of  married  bliss.  Likewise,  there  is 
another  couple  on  board,  newly  married,  but  so  well  have  they  dis¬ 
guised  this  fact  that  only  a  few  of  the  other  passengers  are  aware 
of  it. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  about  this  passenger  list;  it  is  typical  of 
nearly  every  boat  leaving  New  York  for  Latin  America.  Here  we 
have  a  real  cross  section  of  the  life  of  a  continent,  representing  almost 
every-  phase  of  activity.  Traveling  on  a  ship  of  this  character,  thus 
establishing  contact  and  engaging  in  conversation  with  one’s  fellow- 
passengers,  is  in  itself  a  Uberal  education,  that  gives  one  an  insight 
into  what  the  people  of  other  parts  of  the  continent  are  tliinking  and 
what  the}-  are  doing.  For  all  these  passengers  are  intelligent,  and 
are  representative  of  their  groups  and  professions,  as  well  as  of  their 
respective  nationalities.  Contact  with  them  is  an  admirable  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  countries  one  is  planning  to  visit. 

There  is,  verily,  “nothing  more  satisfying  than  a  sail  in  tropic  seas,” 
unless,  perhaps,  it  is  the  thrill  and  pleasure  that  strike  you  as  you 
enter  the  beautiful  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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Reported  by 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

Xotesfrom  Latin  America.-  The  opening  of  the  Second  Exposition 
of  Spanish-American  and  Foreign  Books  being  organized  by  the 
Colombian  magazine,  America  Espahola,  of  Cartagena,  has  been 
postponed  until  April  1937,  on  which  date  the  magazine  will  cele¬ 
brate  the  completion  of  its  second  x'car  of  publication.  Notice  of 
the  plans,  prizes,  exhibits,  and  registration  of  works  for  the  exposition 
was  given  in  a  recent  issue  of  America  Espafiola  (tomo  V,  n.  17, 
septiembre  de  193(5)  in  order  that  contributors  might  prepare  and 
remit  their  exhibits.  Brielly,  these  are:  address:  “America  Espafiola”, 
Cartagena,  Colombia;  books,  magazines,  and  dailies  from  any  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world  and  on  any  topic  are  acceptable  for  exhibits,  with  the 
understanding  that  no  piece  will  be  returned;  prizes  will  be  offered 
on  the  basis  of  contents,  to  authors,  publishers,  and  institutions; 
the  issue  following  the  opening  of  the  exposition  will  contain  a  cata¬ 
log  of  exhibits,  the  announcement  of  prize  winners  and  other  data 
relative  to  the  exposition. 

By  a  law  of  November  1935  the  organization  of  the  Archive  y 
Biblioteca  del  Congreso  and  the  Archive  Nacional  de  Colombia 
(Archives  and  Library  of  Congress  and  National  Archives  of  Colom¬ 
bia)  was  authorized.  Decree  no.  2032  of  August  22,  1936,  recently 
published,  further  regulates  the  Archives.  The  execution  of  these 
laws  will  bring  about  an  orderly,  classifieil  arrangement  of  all  the 
documents  belonging  to  the  archive  of  the  legislative  bodies  and  of  all 
the  works  which  form  the  Library  of  Congress  as  well  as  the  chrono¬ 
logical  arrangement  of  all  laws  ])assed  by  Congress,  with  the  ante¬ 
cedents  of  each  law;  the  incorporation  of  all  national  archives  in  one 
place;  the  conservation  and  classification  of  historical  documents;  and 
the  publication  of  a  monthly  lierista  del  Archivo  Nacional. 

Recently  published  statistics  of  the  National  Library  of  L'ruguay 
give  the  total  number  of  works  in  the  library  at  the  end  of  1934,  the 
number  of  readers  using  the  library,  and  the  number  and  type  of 
works  consulted.  Of  the  latter,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  literary 
works  were  by  far  the  most  requested,  and  next  to  them,  the  number 
of  re(juests  for  histories,  geogra|)hies  and  social  science  studies  together 
totaled  about  the  same.  This  report,  part  of  the  Anuario  Estadistico 
of  the  Republic,  includes  also  data  on  the  libraries  of  the  several 
schools  of  the  university,  and  the  two  libraries  of  the  sections  of 
secondary  and  preparatory  education. 
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A  note  in  the  Weekly  Xeu's  Sheet  for  November  0,  1930,  published 
by  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations,  Department  of  Puhlicity,  in 
Mexico  City,  says:  “The  National  I'niversity  of  Mexico  proposes  to 
found  a  library  of  Ibero-American  culture.  The  idea  is  to  organize 
this  library  on  the  basis  of  collections  of  the  works  of  I  hero- American 
writers  and  books  dealing  with  I  hero- America,  now  in  possession  of 
the  univei’sity,  and  gradually  to  increase  the  collection  by  acquiring 
other  works  on  the  same  subject,  as  gifts  or  in  other  ways.  Ihero- 
American  writers  and  scientific  institutions  will  be  asked  to  con¬ 
tribute  works  for  the  purpose  stated.” 

Accesxionft  to  the  Library  of  the  Pan  American  i’nion. — The  report 
of  the  C'hilean  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  and  C'ommerce  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  year  1933  has  just  appeared.  Dr.  Miguel  Cruchaga 
Tocornal,  Ambassador  of  ('bile  in  ^Vashington  from  1920  to  1927, 
and  again  from  1931  to  1932,  has  been  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  since  1932,  and  i)resents  herewith  the  first  report  of  his  admin¬ 
istration  of  this  oflice.  This  large  volume  contains  tlata  relating  to 
the  attitude  of  Chile  during  1933  toward  the  Bolivia-Paraguay  and 
the  Colombia-Peru  boundary  disputes;  the  treaties  negotiated  during 
that  year,  including  those  with  Argentina,  Cuba,  Peru,  and  the 
Cnite«l  States,  in  addition  to  various  multilateral  agreements;  the 
relations  of  the  nation  toward  numerous  Pan  American  affairs;  its 
relations  with  the  Ix'ague  of  Nations;  messages,  laws,  and  decrees  of 
the  Ministry  during  the  year;  diplomatic  communications  with  for¬ 
eign  missions;  and  the  report  on  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Commerce, 

By  two  laws  of  June  1930  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  of 
Peru  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  map  library  in  charge  of  its 
archive  division,  and  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the  archives  of 
diplomatic  missions  of  Peru  in  foreign  countries  in  harmony  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  general  arcluves. 

Jji  imprenta  en  el  Kcuador  is  the  title  of  a  book  written  by  Carlos 
Fnrique  Sanchez  in  (^uito  in  1935  and  published  in  commemoration  of 
the  fourth  centenary  of  the  foundation  of  (Juito  and  of  the  first  cen- 
tenaiy  of  the  National  Printing  Office  (Imprenta  Nacional).  The 
work  devotes  several  chapters  to  the  invention  and  early  history  of 
printing,  then  proceeds  to  give  an  historical  account  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  and  development  of  the  art  of  printing  in  Ecuador,  a  narration  of 
the  fii-st  books  and  newspapers  printed  in  the  country,  brief  biog- 
rapbies  of  the  best-known  i)rinters,  and  a  list  of  printing  establish¬ 
ments  in  (Juito. 

During  the  past  month  the  Bolivian  Legation  in  Washington  gave 
to  the  Library  a  number  of  now  books  from  Bolivia.  They  included 
El  laiulo  Hayes,  by  L.  M.  Ijoza;  Obsercaciones  y  rectijicaciones  a  la 
“Ilistoria  de  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  una  nuera  Kepublica  en  Sud- 
nmerica",  by  P.  Molina  M.;  Bolivia  y  Chile;  lecciones  del  pasado, 
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(idvertencias  para  el  porvenir,  by  A.  Vergara  Vicuna,  and  El  Banco 
central  de  Boliria  durante  la  tjuerra  del  Chaco,  all  published  in  La  Paz 
in  1930  and  listed  in  detail  below. 

Among  the  recent  books  published  in  English  and  obtained  by  the 
Library  are  these:  ..1  thousand  miles  up  the  Amazon,  by  A.  S.  ^Vatlia 
(a  description  of  the  author’s  trip  up  the  Amazon  as  far  as  Manaos, 
by  way  of  Liverpool,  Oporto,  Lisbon,  and  Madeira,  supplemented  by 
sixteen  excellent  photographs  taken  by  the  author);  The  truth  about 
Columbus,  by  (Miarles  Duff  (a  new  kind  of  biography  of  the  discoverer, 
the  result  of  five  years’  research  and  a  careful  study  of  many  original 
documents,  by  a  recognized  authority  on  matters  relating  to  Ibero- 
America);  Mexico  today,  by  C’ol.  Irving  Speed  Wallace  (a  book  on 
Mexico  for  the  present-day  traveler,  with  descriptions  of  all  phases  of 
Mexican  life  and  over  100  photographic  illustrations);  and  a  Hand¬ 
book  of  Latin  American  studies,  edited  by  Lewis  Hanke  (of  especial 
interest  for  its  timeliness  and  its  completeness,  since  it  contains  a 
critical  bibliography  of  books  and  magazine  articles  published  in  1935 
“on  anthropolosry,  archaeology,  economics,  geography,  history,  law, 
and  literature’’,  and  valuable  because  it  is  the  first  volume  of  an  annual 
bibliography  to  be  compiled  in  like  manner). 

Listed  below  are  other  new  books  of  interest: 

tlislovia  <le  la  nucidii  argenlina  (<iesde  los  on'genes  hasta  la  organizacion  defi- 
nitiva  en  1KG2)  escrita  eii  colaboracioii  jwr  autores  e  iiivestigaflores  y  publicada 
p<ir  la  Junta  de  historia  y  nunusnidtica  ainericana  bajo  la  presidencia  dc  Ricardo 
Leveno.  .  .  .  Hiieiios  Aire.s,  linprcnta  de  la  rniversidad,  19:3(5.  Vol.  I; 

722  p.  Ulus.,  maps,  diagrs.  2(5  cm.  |The  publication  of  this  first  volume 
of  an  .Argentine  history  is  of  especial  moment.  The  complete  history,  to  consist 
of  10  volumes  and  a  manual  and  an  atlas,  was  conceived  in  1934  by  members  of 
the  Junta  de  historia  //  uumism&tica  americana  and  the  publication  of  1,000  copies 
of  the  history  and  5,000  copies  of  the  two-volume  manual  and  the  atlas  was 
authorized  by  a  grant  from  Congress  in  the  same  year.  Eminent  national  and 
foreign  historians  are  to  cooperate  in  the  fulfillment  of  this  plan.  The  first 
volume  is  representative  in  that  it  contains  fourteen  chapters  comprising  the 
first  section  of  the  work,  entitled  “Tiempos  prehistoricos  y  protohistoricos’’,  by 
10  authors.  Contents  of  the  following  sections  will  be:  2,  Espana  y  la  domi- 
nacion  espanola  en  Indias  (3  volumes);  3,  La  Hevolucion  de  la  independencia  en 
-Vmerica  y  la  revolucion  de  mayo  (1  volume);!,  Histdria  geogrdfica,  economica, 
institucional,  cultural,  religiosa,  militar  y  naval  de  la  nacion  desde  la  revolucion 
de  mayo  hasta  la  organizacion  dcfinitiva  (1S(52)  (3  volumes);  and  5,  Forma- 
cion  de  las  i)rovincias  y  territories  nacionales,  y  su  historia  geogrdfica,  econoraica, 
institucional  y  cultural  desde  la  revolucion  de  mayo  hasta  la  organizacidn  defi- 
nitiva  de  la  nacion  (1SG2)  (2  volumes).  A  part  of  the  introduction  to  this 
first  volume  (4(5  j)age.s)  is  devoted  to  a  history  of  the  Junta  de  hiistoria  y  numi>i- 
mdtica  americana,  by  Enri(|ue  de  Gandia.] 

Anuario  de  arquiteclura  y  tecnica  Terrot,  auspiciado  por  las  asociaciones  Socie- 
dad  central  de  anpiitectos,  Centro  estudiantes  de  arquitectura;  la  publicacidn 
de  uso  indispensable  i)ara  arciuitectos,  ingenieros  y  gremios  afines  a  la  cons- 
truccion.  2  •  ed.,  afio  1935.  Buenos  .Vires,  Editorial  arte  y  tecnica  (1935] 
4  p.  1.,  902  p.  illus.,  maps,  plans,  tables,  diagrs.  31  cm.  (This  architectural 
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annual  is  published  primarily  for  Argentine  use  and  contains  laws  and  regulations 
relating  only  to  Argentine  building,  but  for  the  most  part  both  the  technical 
section  and  the  section  devoted  to  specification  of  materials  are  world-wide  in 
scope  and  use.  The  second  part,  “Specification  of  materials”,  consists  mostly 
of  advertisements  of  supply  firms.] 

El  lauilo  Hayes,  su  ineficacia  en  el  litigio  boliviano-i)araguayo,  por  Leon  M. 
Loza.  ...  La  Paz,  Editorial  “Kenacimiento” — Flores,  San  Romdn  &  cia., 
1936.  cover-title,  1  p.  1.,  ii,  [3]-192,  III  p.  28  cm.  |Dr.  Loza  uses  many  docu¬ 
ments  anrl  presents  a  history  of  the  Chaco  and  its  t)lacc  in  South  American 
boundary  questions  since  the  beginning  of  Spanish  colonization  in  Argentina  to 
establish  his  thesis  that  the  arbitral  award  made  by  President  Hayes  in  the 
boundary  controversy  between  Argentina  and  Paraguay  was  ineffectual  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay.  Dr.  Loza  has  interested 
him.self  in  Bolivian  historical  and  economic  questions  throughout  his  long  career 
in  public  office.  He  is  a  member  of  .several  historical  associations.] 

liolivia  y  Chile;  leccioncs  del  pa.sado,  advertencias  para  el  porvenir,  i)or  .\q\iilcs 
Vergara  Vicuna.  ...  La  Paz,  Imp.  Intendencia  general  de  guerra,  1936. 
3  p.  1.,  [3]-317,  ii  p.  23H  cm.  [Because  he  lias  sin'll!  much  time  recently  in  the 
Chaco  area  and  has  come  to  know  the  Bolivians  (he  wrote  of  his  experiences  in 
Del  rnhlero  del  Chaco,  Santiago,  Editorial  Nascimiento,  1935),  .\quiles  Vergara 
Vienna  writes  this  history  of  the  relations  between  Bolivia  and  Chile,  “in  the 
interest  of  both  his  countries”  he  says  in  introducing  the  work,  referring  to  Chile 
and  Bolivia.  The  annex,  which  occupies  about  one-half  of  the  book,  contains 
numerous  treaties  and  diplomatic  correspondence  related  to  the  text.] 

Dhserracinnes  y  rectijicaciones  a  la  “Ilistoria  de  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  wno 
Huera  Repiihlicaen  Sudameriea”.  .  .  [por]  Pldcido  Molina  M.  La  Paz,  Imprenta 
y  litografia  Crania,  1936.  191  p.  22  cm.  [Sr.  Molina  refers  to  the  work  of  Enrique 
de  Gandia  when  he  speaks  of  the  Ilistoria  de  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  (Buenos 
.\ires,  L.  .1.  Rosso,  1935).  Gandia’s  book  discussed  the  establishment  of  the 
republic,  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  out  of  the  Bolivian  department  of  Santa 
('ruz,  as  a  logical  conseciuent  of  the  settlement  of  boundaries  between  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay.  Pldcido  Molina,  a  native  of  Santa  Cruz,  writes  in  order  to  correct 
statements  made  in  Gandia’s  book.] 

El  Banco  central  de  Bolivia  durante  la  guerra  del  Chaco.  La  Paz,  Editorial 
“.\mcrica”,  1936.  189,  [3]  p.  incl.  front,  plates.  18  cm.  [The  Central  Bank  of 
Bolivia  i)resents  this  volume  to  show  the  place  of  the  bank  in  Bolivian  life  since 
its  inauguration  in  .luly  1929.] 

its  ciganos  do  Brasil  (subsidies  historicos,  ethnographicos  e  linguisticos)  [por] 
.Tos6  B.  d’Oliveira  China.  Sao  Paulo,  Imprensa  official  do  estado,  1936.  3  p.  L, 
xiii,  329  j).  23  cm.  [Sr.  Oliveira  China  has  written  this  work  as  a  contribution  to 
volume  XXI  of  the  Rerista  do  Museu  paulista.  Essentially  a  philologist  and 
<‘thnologist,  he  writes  of  the  gypsies  in  Brazil  from  thost*  two  i)oints  of  view, 
(living  full  credit  to  Mello  Moraes  filho  for  his  several  works  on  the  same  topic 
and  including  in  his  bibliography  titles  by  authors  throughout  the  world,  the 
author  di.scus.ses  the  earliest  history  of  gypsies  in  Egyjit  and  southeastern  Euroix*, 
shows  how  they  reached  Brazil  via  the  Iberian  countries,  and  describes  their 
mo<le  of  living  and  the  development  of  their  language.] 

CoMf/ifaoji/rldica  do  a/«itrjV/a  [por]  .lose  Earani  Mansur  Guerios.  .  .  .  Curitiba 
[PajH'laria  irmaos  Guimaraes]  1936.  66  p.  26  cm.  [.lose  Farani  Mansur  Guerios  is 
l)rofessor  of  j)ublic  international  law  in  the  law  school  of  Parand,  situated  in 
Curitiba;  he  has  contributed  numerous  legal  i)aiK‘rs  to  the  law  magazine  Parand- 
Judicidrio.  The  present  work  considers  an  ever-pn‘.sent  (piestion  in  international 
law  —  that  of  the  juridical  condition  of  expatriates.  He  determines  the  basis  of 
nationalitj’  and  lack  of  nationality,  the  various  tyix's  of  expatriation,  cites  ca.ses 
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such  as  that  of  many  Europeans  at  the  end  of  the  (ireat  War,  and  in  conclusion 
sums  up  the  jdaee  of  the  exj)atriatc  in  national  and  international  law.] 

Vida  y  costumbres  de  los  indigenas  araucanos  en  la  segunda  mitad  del  siglo  xix, 
por  el  P.  Ernesto  Wilhelm  de  Moesbach.  .  .  .  Santiago  de  Chile,  Impreuta 
Cervantes,  1930;  Imj)renta  universitaria,  1930.  464  p.  24  em.  [The  first 
publication  of  this  work  was  in  1930  after  it  had  begun  to  appear  in  the  Revista 
chilena  de  historia  y  geografia.  The  complete  work  was  published  in  that  magazine 
from  July-September  1929  to  January-April  1936  and  is  now  published  again, 
since  its  completion  there.  The  story  is  the  autobiography  of  Pascual  Cona,  an 
old  Indian  chief  who  told  it  to  Padre  Ernesto  in  the  Mapuche  language  during 
1924  to  1927,  while  the  latter  was  a  Capuchin  missionary  to  this  tribe  of  Araucan- 
ians.  It  gives  a  complete  picture  of  the  life  of  the  Araucanians,  probably  the 
most  detailed  description  available,  from  the  indigenous  point  of  view.  The 
Spanish  translation  is  not  exactly  literal.  Father  Moesbach  says,  but  follows  the 
.\raucanian  model.] 

lialmaceda;  su  vida  y  su  actuacion  conio  primer  mandatario,  hasta  el  1”  de 
enero  de  1891.  Escribe:  Alfredo  Edwards  Barros.  [Santiago]  Editorial  “An- 
tarcs”,  1936.  xii,  [13]-118  p.  plates  (ports.)  19  cm.  (Cronicas  chilcnas) 
[Alfredo  Edwards  Barros  is  writing  the  history  of  Balmaceda’s  place  in  Chilean 
history.  This  first  volume  covers  particularly  the  period  from  his  inauguration  as 
President  in  1886  to  January  1891,  with  an  introductory  chapter  about  his  youth 
and  first  efforts  in  the  political  field.  The  second  and  last  volume,  entitled 
lialmaceda  ante  el  conflicto  armada,  will  consider  the  end  of  the  revolution  of  1891 
and  Balmaceda’s  death.] 

Cuarenta  anas  de  vida  publica  [de]  Don  Gonzalo  I'rrejola;  anotaciones  de  Raiil 
Silva  Castro.  Santiago,  Impreuta  Universitaria,  1936.  200  p.  front,  (port.) 

20'2  cm.  [Don  Gonzalo  Urrc'jola  has  authorized  Raiil  Silva  Castro,  the  well- 
known  Chilean  literary  man,  biograjiher  and  bibliographer,  to  write  the  story  of 
his  years  of  public  service,  which  began  in  the  final  decade  of  the  last  century 
aiul  continued  until  1931,  during  which  time  he  served  various  terms  in  the 
National  Senate  and  held  several  offices  in  the  President’s  Cabinet.] 

liajo  el  cielo  austral  .  .  .  [por]  Claudio  Chamorro  Ch.  Santiago  de  Chile, 
Impreuta  y  litografia  “La  Ilustracidn’’,  1936.  v.  1:  512,  [5]  p.  illus.,  ports., 
diagrs.  27  cm.  Contents:  Proemio. — Sintesis  historica. — Razas  aborigenes. — 
Cor.sarios  y  filibusteros. — Exiiediciones  cientificas. — Riipiczas  naturalcs. — 
Ganaden'a. — Turismo. — Pai.sajes  y  panoramas. — Perfiles  y  recuerdos. — Los 
primeros  gobernadores. — Luchadores  del  progreso. — Asj)iraciones  colcctivas. — 
Vida  magalhinica:  cducacion,  cultura  y  sociabilidad. — Colonias  extranjeras. — 
Juegos  florales. — Problemas  regionales. — Otras  materias.  [As  the  contents 
indicate,  this  volume  contains  a  complete  description  and  history  of  Magallanes 
territory.  The  author  plans  a  second  volume  which  will  refer  especially  to  the 
departments  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  Ultima  Es]H*ranza.] 

Memoria  del  Ministerio  de  relaciones  eiteriores  y  comercio,  corresiJondicntc  al 
auo  1933.  Santiago  dc*  Chile,  Impreuta  Chile,  1935.  558  j).  26*2  cm. 

El  andante  caballero  Don  Antonio  Xarino.  .  .  .  [por]  Raimundo  Rivas.  Bo¬ 
gota,  Impreuta  de  “La  Luz”,  1936.  [v.  1]:  xiv,  388  p.,  1  1.  front,  (port.) 

24  cm.  (Biblioteca  de  historia  nacional,  vol.  L.)  Contents:  La  juventud  (1765- 
1803.)  [Xarino,  precursor  of  Colombian  independence,  has  had  comparatively 
few  biographers.  Sr.  Rivas,  at  jiresent  in  the  Ministry  of  foreign  relations  in 
Colombia,  who  has  served  in  delegations  to  conferences  and  in  diplomatic  posts, 
is  the  author  of  several  historical  and  biographical  works  previous  to  this  life 
of  Xarino,  in  which  he  intends  to  present  Xarino  in  his  full  stature  as  a  Colombian 
patriot  and  hero.] 
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Coleccidn  dv  documenloK  irMitos  relalivos  al  Adelnntndo  Capitnn  Don  Sebanlidn 
de  Bcnnlcaznr,  lod-i-ldH.i,  descifrados  y  anotado.s  por  Jorm*  A.  CJartvs  CJ.  Pro- 
U)f5o  d»‘  .1.  Roberto  Paez.  (Jiiito  [Talloros  tipograficos  iimiiicipales,  193(i]  7  p.  1. 
[xil-xxiv,  590  p.,  2  1.,  LIII  p.  plates  (port.,  20  faesiiiis.)  27'^  cm.  (Publica- 
ciones  del  .\rchivo  municipal.  [VI 11])  [This  latest  i)iiblieation  of  the  (^uito 
Municipal  .\rchives,  of  which  mo.st  of  the  volumes  have  already  been  mentioned 
in  the  Bulletin  (see  issues  of  July  and  October  1934,  May  and  June  1935  and 
May  1930)  is  likewise  the  result  of  the  labors  of  Senor  Garces,  with  a  prologue  by 
Sr.  Piiez.  When  the  will  of  Benalcazar  was  published  in  1935  as  Publication  no.  5 
of  the  .\rchives,  the  hope  was  expressed  that  the  Municipal  council  might  be 
able  to  ])ub’ish  other  interesting  iiajiers  of  his  found  along  with  the  will  in  the 
.\rchivo  de  las  Indias  in  Seville.  With  the  publication  of  this  collection  of  docu¬ 
ments  that  ho|H'  has  lxK“n  realized  and  a  complete  outline  of  his  work  as  .\delan- 
tado  given  through  letters  and  other  jiajH^rs  written  at  the  time.] 

Vida  de  Juan  Montalvo  [por]  Oscar  Efren  Reyes.  Quito  [Talleres  grdficos 
nacionale.s]  1935.  418,  [4]  j).  45  plates  (inch  jxirts.,  facsims.)  23  cm.  (Edi- 

cion  del  Gruix)  .\merica.)  [Sm'mr  Reyes  writes  his  biography  of  Montalvo  in  a 
popular  style,  interesting  to  all  readers,  but  bases  it  on  documents,  letters,  and 
biographies  by  others.] 

La  imprenta  en  el  Ecuador,  eii  conmemoracion  del  IV  centenario  de  la  fundacion 
de  (^uito— 1534  1934 — y  el  primer  centenario  do  la  Imprenta  nacional,  por  el 
linotipista  Carlos  Enriijue  Sdnehez.  (^uito,  Talleres  grdficos  nacionales,  1935. 
214  p.  illus.,  plates,  jxirts.  21  cm. 

Mexico  today,  by  Colonel  Irving  Sjx'od  Wallace.  Boston,  Meador  iiublishing 
company,  193b.  394  p.,  inch  front,  illus.  22  cm. 

.1  thousand  miles  up  the  Amazon,  Ixung  impressions  of  a  pleasure  cruhse  to  north 
Brazil  via  Ojxirto,  Li.slxin,  and  Madeira,  by  .\rda.ser  Sorabjee  N.  Wadia.  .  .  . 
Illustrated  with  jihotographs  by  the  authoi.  .  .  .  London,  J.  M.  Dent  and 
sons  ltd.  [193t>]  xv,  75  p.  front.,  15  plates,  map.  25'^  cm. 

The  truth  about  Columbus  and  the  discovery  of  America,  hy  Charles  Duff.  With 
an  intnxluction  by  Philip  Guedalla.  N>.  York,  Random  hou.se  [e.  1939]  xv  p., 
1  h,  299  p.  front.,  plates,  ports.,  maps,  facsims.  22  cm.  Maps  on  lining- 
papers. 

Handbook  of  Latin  American  studies;  a  guide  to  the  material  published  in  1935 
on  anthropology,  arehaeology,  economics,  geography,  history,  law,  and  literature, 
by  a  numlx'r  of  scholars.  Edited  by  Lewis  Ilanke.  .  .  .  Cambridge,  Harvard 
university  pre.ss,  1939.  xv  j).,  1  h,  2.50  p.  23)i  cm. 

The  followinjj;  luiijiaziives  arc  now  or  have  lieon  received  in  the 
Lilirary  for  the  first  time: 

liancos;  orgauo  oficial  de  la  asociacion  Inincaria  argent  ina  de  deportes.  Buenos 
.\ires,  1939  .\no  15,  n"  192,  agosto  HKh).  59  p.  20  x  2S]4  cm.  Monthly. 
Editor;  .“'c*  Dominguez  Calbachi.  .\ddre.'<s:  Moreno  745,  Buenos  .\ires, 

.Argentina. 

Colonizacion  y  Agricultura;  organo  oficial  del  ministerio  del  ramo  en  Bolivia. 
A  cargo  de  la  Gficina  de  inmigraci6n.  La  Paz,  1939.  Ano  1,  n"  2,  .septiembre 
19.39.  :12  p.  illus.  19  X  27  cm.  Monthly.  Afldre.ss;  Correo  882,  La  Paz, 

Bolivia. 

Cidode  Maravilhosn;  jiropiedade  fla  directoria  de  turismo  e  propaganda  de 
municipalidade  do  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  19.39.  .Anno  1,  n°  3,  agosto 
19:i9.  .5(»  p.  illus.  ‘I'lYi  X  'M)]4  cm.  Monthly.  .Address;  Feira  Internacional 

de  Amostras,  .Aveuida  das  Navoes,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

(ieografia;  orgao  da  associa^ao  dos  geograjihos  brasileiros.  Sao  Paulo,  1939. 
Anno  1,  n"  4,  19:i9.  97  p.  1(»]4  x  24  cm.  Quarterly.  .Address;  .Aveuida  Dr. 

.Arnaldo,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 
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Revista  de  Combale  a  Lepra;  orgao  official  da  federavao  das  socicdades  de  as- 
sistencia  aos  lazaros  e  defesa  contra  a  lepra.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1936.  Anno  1,  n"  1, 
setembro  1936.  66  p.  16  x  23  cm.  Irregular.  .Address:  Sala  534,  Palace 

Hotel,  .\venida  Rio  Branco,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Revista  de  economia  e  cstatislica;  Directoria  de  e.statistica  da  pro<lu?ao,  Minis- 
terio  da  agricultura.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1936.  .\no  1,  n«  1,  jiilho  1S36.  70  p. 

tables.  IS  X  27  cm.  Monthly.  Address:  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Boletin  del  Minislerio  de  salubridad,  prevision  y  asistencia  social.  Santiago, 
1936.  35  p.  19  X  26}2  cm.  .Address:  Santiago,  Chile. 

Turismo  itacional;  revista  mensual  de  divulgacidn  tiiristica.  Santiago,  1936. 
.Afto  1,  11“  1,  julio  1936.  31  p.  illus.  19  x  26  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  .Alla'rto 
Carrillo  Mendoza.  .Addre.ss:  Morand6  500,  Santiago,  Chile. 

Senderos;  revista  mensual — lectura  para  todos.  Havana,  1936.  Vol.  1,  n“  1, 
noviembre  1936.  32  p.  20  x  27J4  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Margarita  L6pez 

.Addre.ss:  Milagros  2S,  Vibora,  Habana,  Cuba. 

Revista  del  Ministerio  publico  federal;  publicacidn  mensual  editada  jior  la  Pro- 
curaduria  general  de  la  Republica.  M6xico,  D.  F.,  1936.  Tomo  1,  nos.  4-5, 
agosto-.septiembre  1936.  [34]  p.  20  x  29U  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  .Alfonso 

Teja  Zabre.  .Address:  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico. 

Revista  del  Touring  club  paraguayo;  actualidadcs,  vialidad,  turismo,  deportes. 
.Asuncion.  1936.  .Aflo  1,  n<*  6,  septiembre  1936.  28  p.  18  x  26J4  cm.  Month¬ 

ly.  Eflitor:  Jose  Cort6s  Judrez.  .Address:  Col6n  730,  .Asuncidn,  Paraguay. 

Boletin  de  la  direccidn  general  de  trafico  y  rodaje.  Lima,  1936.  .Afio  1,  n"  1,  1 
semestre  1936.  55  p.  17]i  x  24}i  cm.  Semiannual.  .Address:  Ministerio  de 
gobierno  y  policia,  Lima,  Peru. 
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NEW  LEGISLATION  IN  VENEZUELA 

The  political  renovation  in  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  durinfi  the 
past  year,  which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  new  national  Constitu¬ 
tion  by  an  act  of  Congress  dated  July  Ki,  1936,*  was  continued  by 
the  enactment  of  numerous  laws  intendetl  to  give  the  country  modern 
governmental  machinery.  In  the  paragraphs  that  follow,  a  number 
of  these  laws  have  been  summarized: 

Immigration  and  colonization. — A  new  and  detailed  law  of  immigra¬ 
tion  and  colonization  was  adopted  by  the  National  Congress  of 
Venezuela  on  July  11,  1936.  It  provides,  among  other  things,  that 
all  services  relating  to  immigration  and  colonization  will  be  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  A  special  Bureau  of 
Immigration  and  Colonization  was  later  (August  4)  created  in  this 
ministry  by  a  decree  of  President  Eleazar  iy)pez  Contreras,  who  is 
also  authorizetl  to  establish  Immigration  and  Colonization  Boards 
to  cooperate  as  advisory  bodies. 

The  new  law  specifies  what  persons  may  enter  the  country  as 
immigrants,  excluding  from  this  category’  every  one  not  of  the  white 
race  or  60  years  old  or  more  (unless  the  parent  or  the  grandparent  of 
an  immigrant  coming  to  Venezuela  or  already  there);  the  diseased,  the 
deformed,  the  mentally  unfit  or  unbalanced,  those  whose  business 
activities  prevent  them  from  settling  in  a  place  permanently,  such  as 
gypsies,  and  any  one  professing  or  preaching  ideas  contrary  to  the 
political  and  social  order  of  Venezuela.  All  persons  legally  admitted 
into  the  country  as  immigrants  will  enjoy  certain  special  favors;  they 
will  be  disembarked,  housed,  and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
nation  for  a  certain  length  of  time;  transported  with  their  luggage 
and  without  expense  to  themselves  to  their  place  of  residence;  and 
granted  an  exemption  of  custom  duties  for  their  clothes,  domestic 
furniture,  tools,  and  other  belongings  up  to  a  certain  specified  value. 
The  Executive  is  also  authorized  to  grant  to  immigrants  a  certain 
amount  of  land  for  cultivation  as  well  ns  other  help  which  he  may 
deem  wise  or  necessary. 

Any  concern  or  individual  who  wishes  to  bring  immigrants  into 
the  Republic  must  obtain  a  permit  from  the  E.xecutive;  this  and 

'  See  Bi  lletin'  of  the  Pan  American  Union  for  Xovemtier  1936  for  a  summary  of  the  new  Venezuelan 
Constitution.  For  a  discussion  of  the  new  Labor  Law,  see  the  December  19:ui  issue. 
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any  iininiji:ration  contract  must  first  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of 
the  Ministry  of  Afiriculture.  The  Executive  is  authorized  to  appoint 
immijiration  agents  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  and  granted  other  ex¬ 
tensive  powers  in  regard  to  colonization.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  may 
take  any  measures  deemed  necessary  for  the  utilization  of  unculti¬ 
vated  or  privately  owned  land  considered  suitable  for  colonization. 
Privately  owned  land  may  be  utilized  only  after  due  notice  to  the 
owner  and  it  may  be  acquired  by  purchase  or  expropriation.  For  this 
purpose,  colonization  in  Venezuela  is  declared  of  public  utility. 

The  new  law  contains  other  interesting  details  in  regard  to  coloniza¬ 
tion  and  colonists,  which  show  that  the  present  Government  of 
Venezuela  is  seriously  determined  to  promote  the  development  of 
the  country. 

Hanking. — Although  a  banking  law  had  been  adopted  by  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  Congress  in  1935,  a  new  law  on  the  subject  was  enacted  on 
duly  14  of  tliis  year  and  received  the  sanction  of  President  Ijcipez 
Contreras  six  days  later. 

Under  the  new  law  only  commercial  hanks  and  hanks  of  issue  need 
secure  a  special  permit  from  the  Federal  Executive  to  engage  in  their 
activities.  Other  types  of  banks  are  free  to  undertake  hanking  opera¬ 
tions  with  no  other  formality  than  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Commercial  Code  of  Venezuela.  Among  other  interesting  pro¬ 
visions,  the  new  banking  law  establishes  that  all  commercial  banks 
must  have  at  least  10  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  deposits  in  cash; 
35  percent  in  deposits  or  investments  within  the  territory  of  the  Re¬ 
public  collectible  at  sight  or  within  30  days;  and  the  difference  to 
complete  95  percent  in  real  estate  investments,  stocks,  or  bonds 
payable  in  the  country.  The  remaining  5  percent  of  the  total  value 
of  deposits  may  he  invested  abroad.  The  paid  capital  and  reserves 
of  a  commercial  hank  must  represent  at  least  20  percent  of  its  deposits. 
The  Federal  Executive  may  suspend  or  revoke  a  hank’s  permit  to 
function  at  any  time  on  proof  that  such  hank  has  engaged  in  illicit 
operations. 

.\11  hanks  of  issue  must  be  incorporated  in  Venezuela,  and  at  least 
two-thirds  of  their  capital  shares  must  belong  to  Venezuelan  individ¬ 
uals  or  juridical  persons.  These  hanks  may  he  authorized  to  issue 
hills  to  a  maximum  of  twice  the  amount  of  their  paid-up  cash  capital, 
and  in  special  cases  to  three  times  as  much  or  even  more  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  Federal  Executive.  No  one  is  under  the  obligation  to 
receive  these  bills  in  payment  of  a  debt,  hut  a  bank  of  issue  is  obliged 
to  receive  its  own  bills  or  exchange  them  for  legal  tender  upon  request. 
Only  hills  issued  by  authorized  hanks  may  circidate  in  Venezuela; 
foreign  currency,  whose  circulation  is  not  approved  under  the  terms 
of  the  law,  will  he  allowed  to  enter  the  country  only  under  stringent 
conditions. 
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All  banking:  operations  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  govern¬ 
ment  officials  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
capital  and  reserves  of  any  bank  either  national  or  foreign  must  be 
invested  in  Venezuela. 

Mining. — A  new  mining  law  to  take  the  place  of  that  of  1934  was 
adopted  by  the  Venezuelan  Congress  on  July  16,  1936,  and  promul¬ 
gated  by  President  L6pez  Contreras  on  August  7.  The  law  covers 
the  exploitation  of  all  minerals  e.xcept  hydrocarbons,  coal,  and  other 
combustible  mineral  substances,  which  were  covered  by  the  special 
law  given  below,  and  natural  salt,  which  is  regulated  by  existing 
legislation.  The  exploitation  of  building-stone  quarries  is  declared 
to  be  tlu  nght  of  the  owner  of  the  soil,  who  may  undertake  it  without 
any  sped.  1  formalities.  ^U1  other  minerals  may  be  exploited  only 
under  a  specific  concession  from  the  Federal  Executive,  but  titles  do 
not  need  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  National  Congress. 

The  new  law  has  adopted  the  traditional  Venezuelan  distinction 
between  soil  and  subsoil,  the  former  beginning  at  the  surface  and 
going  to  a  depth  of  three  meters,  and  the  latter  extending  indefinitely 
from  there.  The  mining  concession  refers  only  to  the  rights  of  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  subsoil,  but  the  owner  of  a  concession  has  the  right 
to  exploit  any  mineral  resources  found  within  it  without  any  other 
formality  than  the  notification  of  the  discovery  to  the  Ministry  of 
Promotion. 

Any  person  or  firm,  either  national  or  foreign  may  acquire  mineral 
concessions  in  the  Hepublic  with  the  exception  of  a  few  high  govern¬ 
mental  officers  such  as  the  President  of  the  Republic,  his  private 
secretary,  ministers  of  state,  senators  and  deputies,  presidents  of  the 
States,  governors  of  the  Federal  Territories  and  officials  of  the  bureau 
of  the  Ministry  of  Promotion  in  charge  of  mining  affairs.  Foreign 
governments  or  states  may  not  acquire,  either  alone  or  in  partnership, 
any  mineral  concession  in  Venezuela.  The  exploitation  of  alluvial 
minerals  in  lands  or  along  the  courses  of  rivers  in  the  public  domain, 
is  declared  free  to  all  providing  that  it  be  carried  on  by  primitive 
processes. 

Other  chapters  of  the  law  cover  the  use  of  waters  from  the  public 
domain  in  mining  operations,  taxation,  miners,  prospecting  for  min¬ 
erals,  surveying  and  acquisition  of  title,  and  similar  subjects. 

Hydrocarbons  and  other  combustible  minerals. — A  special  law  on 
hydrocarbons  and  other  combustible  minerals  was  adopted  by  the 
Venezuelan  Congress  on  July  17,  1936.  All  activities  connected  with 
the  prospecting,  exploitation,  manufacture,  refining,  and  transporta¬ 
tion  of  hydrocarbons  and  other  combustible  minerals,  including  pe¬ 
troleum,  the  most  important  in  Venezuela  at  present,  are  declared  to 
be  of  public  utility.  The  right  to  engage  in  any  of  the  above  activities 
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is  to  be  gtranted  by  special  concessions  from  the  (lovernment,  al¬ 
though  such  concessions  do  not  confer  upon  the  (concessionaires 
property  rig:hts  to  the  mineral  deposits  to  which  they  refer.  Any 
person  or  corporation,  either  national  or  foreign,  may  secure  these 
concessions  under  the  terms  of  the  law,  except  foreign  concerns  not 
legally  domiciled  in  Venezuela,  any  corporation  which  belongs  to  a 
foreign  government  or  state,  or  any  public  ofRcial  denied  this  right 
under  the  new  mining  law. 

The  law  specifies  the  taxes  to  be  paid  by  concessionaires  for  the 
various  mining  activities,  including  a  tax  of  10  percent  on  the  com¬ 
mercial  value  of  all  mineral  products  exported,  to  be  paid  at  the 
Venezuelan  port  of  shipment.  The  Executive  is,  however,  authorized 
to  receive  10  percent  of  the  gross  output  instead,  if  he  so  decides. 
Manufactured  or  refined  mineral  products  sold  for  consumption  in 
the  country  are  subject  to  a  tax  of  50  percent  of  the  import  duties 
for  such  products.  Certain  taxes  will  be  reduced  by  half  if  the  con¬ 
cessions  are  located  more  than  155  miles  from  the  sea  or  from  the 
shores  of  Lake  Maracaibo.  In  granting  new  concessions,  the  (lOvern- 
ment  is  authorized  to  make  stipulations  especially  advantageous  to 
the  nation  in  respect  to  taxation  as  well  as  other  matters. 

Among  other  privileges,  the  concessionaires  are  allowed  to  bring 
into  the  country  free  of  duty  the  tools  and  machinery  which  they 
need  in  their  mining  operations,  provided  that  identical  materials  are 
not  manufactured  in  Venezuela.  The  Executive  is  empowered  to 
supervise  all  mining  activities  described  in  the  law,  in  order  to  assure 
proper  compliance  with  its  provisions. 

At  least  90  percent  of  the  day  laborers,  50  percent  of  the  technical 
employees,  and  75  percent  of  the  office  employees  must  be  Venezuelan 
citizens. 

Reorganization  of  the  Executire  Departments. — Under  tl;e  terms  of  a 
law  adopted  by  the  National  Congress  on  July  11,  1936,  the  Executive 
Departments  of  the  Federal  Government  of  Venezuela  have  been 
thoroughly  reorganized  in  accordance  with  detailed  regulations  issued 
by  President  Lopez  Contreras  on  August  1.  The  Cabinet  offices  are 
now:  The  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs,  Treasury,  War  and  Navy,  Pro¬ 
motion,  Public  Works,  National  Education,  Public  Health  and  Social 
W(*lfare,  Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising,  and  Communications. 

Telephones,  telegraphs  and  radio. — This  new  law  approved  by  the 
Venezuelan  Congress  on  July  16,  1936,  to  replace  that  adopted  in 
1918,  provides  among  other  things  that:  the  establishment  of  any 
system  of  communications  within  the  national  territory  is  the  exclu¬ 
sive  privilege  of  the  Federal  Government  and  shall  be  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Ministry  of  Communications;  only  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  has  the  right  to  build  telegraph  lines  or  establish  radiotele¬ 
graph  stations,  although  railroads  and  air  cable  companies  may 
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receive  special  permission  to  do  so  from  the  (lovernment;  the  latter 
may  likewise  grant  permission  or  sign  contracts  with  private  individ¬ 
uals  for  the  establishment  of  communication  services  whenever 
deemed  proper;  several  new  technical  and  supervising  bureaus  will 
be  created  in  the  Ministry  of  Communications;  telephone  companies 
established  in  the  country  after  the  new  law  goes  into  effect  shall  pay 
a  tax  of  5  percent  and  cable  companies  12  percent  upon  their  gross 
revenues  in  Venezuela ;  the  Government  is  empowered  to  determine 
what  areas  shall  be  included  in  the  various  circuits  of  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  companies  and  to  establish  the  rates  to  be  paid  for  the  use 
of  those  facilities. 

Xaiional  Aiiiwal  InduHtnj  Corporation . — A  law  creating  a  national 
animal  industry'  corporation  called  Ganadera  Industrial  Venezolana 
was  adopted  by  the  Venezuelan  Congress  on  July  10,  1930.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  corporation  is  the  promotion  of  the  cattle  industry’  in  the 
countrx'.  Its  capital  of  2,000,000  boHvares  is  to  be  contributed  by  the 
nation  in  cash  and  the  assets  of  the  extinguished  Compahia  Ganadera 
Industrial  Venezolana.  The  new  company  is  authorized  to  set  apart 
o  percent  of  the  ])urchase  value  of  all  cattle  bought  and  to  credit  such 
amount  to  the  seller;  these  credits  give  their  owners  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  net  profits  of  the  company  in  a  specified  proportion. 
.Vs  soon  as  the  total  amount  of  these  credits  reaches  250,000  boHvart  s, 
their  owners  shall  have  the  right  to  choose  a  representative  in  the 
administrative  board  of  the  concern  and  two  representatives  whenever 
the  amount  reaches  500,000  bolfvares.  When  the  total  of  these  credits 
reaches  an  amount  e(|ual  to  the  capital  furnished  by  the  nation,  the 
ownership  of  the  com])any  shall  be  transferred  to  the  owners  of  such 
credits  if  they  so  desire. 

Detailed  regulations  for  the  Ganadera  Industrial  Venezolana  were 
promulgated  by  President  Lopez  Contreras  on  September  7,  1936. 

Fisheries. — The  Congress  of  Venezuela  adopted  on  September  11, 
1936,  aiul  President  I^dpez  Contreras  promulgated  three  days  later, 
a  new  law  on  fisheries  which,  among  other  things,  j)rovides  that 
fishing  in  national  waters  may  not  be  taxed  by  Federal,  State,  or 
municipal  governments;  all  fishing,  whether  for  domestic  consumption, 
sport,  or  scientific  or  commercial  purposes,  must  be  carried  on  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  to  be  issued  by  the  Government; 
the  latter  shall  endeavor  to  promote  the  exploitation  of  national 
fisheries  by  modern  and  scientific  methods,  and  is  authorized  to 
engage  the  services  of  both  national  and  foreign  experts  for  that 
purpose.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Animal  Industry  is 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  supervising  all  fishing  activities  in  national 
waters. 

Game. — Cnder  the  new  game  law  adopted  in  Venezuela  on  August 
14,  1936,  all  hunters  are  to  register  their  hunting  guns  with  the  chief 
civil  authority  of  the  district  in  which  they  live  and  to  secure  hunting 
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licenses,  which  will  be  valid  for  one  year.  These  licenses  are  to  he 
granted  without  charge,  unless  the  hunting  is  to  be  carried  on  for 
profit.  The  (loverninent  is  authorized  to  establish  certain  regions 
where  no  hunting  will  be  allowed  so  as  to  encourage  the  preservation 
of  useful  animals.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Animal  Industry 
is  authorized  to  import  for  reproduction  purposes  new  animal  species 
to  be  distributed  among  those  reservations.  The  hunting  of  com¬ 
mercially  valuable  fur-bearing  animals  is  to  be  regulatetl  under  a 
separate  law. 

Confiscation  of  properUj.—On  August  25,  193(),  the  Venezuelan 
Congress  adopted  a  law  regulating  the  confiscation  of  property  under 
the  terms  of  article  32  of  the  national  Constitution.  In  each  case,  as 
soon  as  Congress  has  agreed  upon  the  confiscation,  there  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Executive  a  board  composed  of  three  lawyers,  a 
farmer,  and  a  business  man,  who  will  pass  upon  the  claims  presented 
by  any  private  individuals.  (See  page  79.) 

Electoral  census  and  elections. — In  accordance  with  the  powers  con¬ 
ferred  upon  it  by  the  national  Constitution,  the  Venezuelan  Congress 
adopted,  on  September  9,  1930,  a  new  and  detailed  set  of  regulations 
under  which  the  national  electoral  census  shall  be  taken  and  elections 
for  senators  and  deputies  to  the  National  Congress,  deputies  to  the 
Legislative  Assemblies  of  the  States,  and  members  of  the  municipal 
councils  throughout  the  nation  shall  be  conducted. 

Xational  census.— On  December  26,  27,  28,  and  29  of  last  year  the 
census  of  Venezuela  was  to  be  taken  under  the  terms  of  a  law  adopted 
by  the  National  Congress  on  May  25,  and  in  accordance  with  detailed 
regulations  decreed  by  President  Ijdpez  Contreras  on  August  11. 

National  Codification  Commission. — On  June  25,  1936,  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  Congress  adopted  a  law  creating  a  National  Codification  Com¬ 
mission  to  revise  all  civil,  commercial,  penal,  and  trial  law  of  the 
nation  and  adapt  it  to  modern  theories  and  practices.  This  com¬ 
mission  will  be  permanent  in  character  and  function  as  an  advisory 
body  to  the  Executive  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  legislation. 

Reorganization  of  the  Banco  Agricola  y  Pecuario. — Cnder  the  terms 
of  a  law  adopted  by  the  National  Congress  on  July  8,  1936,  the  Banco 
.Vgrfcola  y  Pecuario  created  in  1928  will  be  reorganized  so  as  to  increase 
its  usefulness  in  promoting  national  agriculture  and  stock  raising. 
For  this  purpose  the  capital  of  the  bank  was  increased  to  65,000,000 
bolfvares.  On  October  26,  President  DSpez  Contreras  signed  a  decree 
containing  detailed  regulations  for  the  bank. 

Pharmaceutical  industry. — Under  the  powers  conferred  upon  liim 
by  a  law  of  the  National  Congress,  President  Lopez  Contreras  signed, 
on  September  24,  1936,  a  decree  containing  new  regulations  for 
practicing  pharmacists  and  supervision  of  the  pharmaceutical  industry 
in  general  throughout  the  nation. 
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Schools  for  bootblacks. — Two  new  schools  of  a  special  type  were 
to  be  opened  in  Caracas  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  President 
Lopez  Contreras  dated  September  25,  1936.  These  schools  will 
give  free  instruction  to  boys,  such  as  bootblacks  and  others,  who 
have  passed  the  school  age  but  are  not  yet  considered  as  laborers. 

Eminent  domain. — A  new  eminent  domain  law  {Ley  de  Expro- 
priacion  por  Causa  de  Utilidad  Publico.)  was  adopted  by  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  Congress  on  July  7,  1936,  to  take  the  place  of  a  similar  one 
adopted  in  1926. 

Reorganization  oj  the  Workingmen^ s  Bank. — The  Banco  Obrero, 
created  by  law  of  1928  and  reorganized  several  times  since,  has 
undergone  a  new  reorganization  under  the  terms  of  a  law  enacted  by 
the  National  Congress  on  September  22,  1936  and  promulgated  by 
President  IxSpez  Contreras  eight  days  later.  The  general  purpose  of 
the  bank — the  loaning  of  sums  of  money  for  the  purchase  or  construc¬ 
tion  of  urban  homes — remains  the  same;  but  the  privilege  of  borrow¬ 
ing,  heretofore  reserved  to  working  people,  is  now  extended  to  all 
citizens,  and  the  bank  is  authorized  to  make  loans  of  not  more  than 
4,000  boHvares  for  the  establishment  or  development  of  small 
industries  and  mercantile  undertakings.  The  seat  of  the  bank  has 
been  transferreil  from  Maracay  to  Caracas. 

Water,  forests  and  jorestry. — Detailed  regulations  for  the  protection, 
conservation  and  improvement  of  forests  and  waters  within  the  na¬ 
tional  territory  were  enacted  by  the  National  Congress  on  September 
22,  1936. 

Lawyers  and  power  of  attorney. — The  exercise  of  the  legal  profession 
is  now  regulated  under  the  tenns  of  a  new  law  (Ley  de  Abogados  y 
Procuradores)  adopted  on  October  19,  1936. 

Consular  serrice. — The  1925  law  on  consular  service  has  been 
abrogated  by  new  legislation  on  this  subject  enacted  on  October  6, 
1936.— R.  d’E. 

NEW  PUBLIC'DOMAIN  LAWS  IN  VENEZUELA  AND 
■  ECUADOR 

A  new  Public  Domain  Law  {Ley  de  Tierras  Baldlas  y  Ejidos)  was 
adopted  by  the  Venezuelan  Congress  on  July  16,  1936.  Tliis  law, 
which  is  very  broad  in  scope,  provides  that  all  land  within  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Republic  wliich  is  not  communal  property  (ejidos),  or 
does  not  belong  to  a  private  individual  or  to  a  corporation  or  other 
juridical  person,  shall  be  considered  public  domain.  The  law  defines 
communal  lands  (terrenos  ejidos)  and  authorizes  the  Government 
to  take  a  census  of  all  lands  belonging  to  the  public  domain  tlirough- 
out  the  nation.  Other  provisions  deal  with  the  application  of  public 
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(ioinuin  land  and  its  atlministration;  the  lease,  sale,  free  ijrant,  and 
concession  of  land;  expropriation  of  land  to  create  or  enlarge  ejidos; 
and  other  administrative  details. 

A  similar,  although  less  detailed,  law  entitled  Ley  de  Tierras 
Baldias  y  Colonizacion  was  adopted  by  the  Ecuadorean  Congress 
on  May  12,  1936.  It  defines  the  public  domain,  provides  for  the 
reversion  of  real  property  to  the  State  and  for  expropriation  of  land, 
and  authorizes  the  Government  to  purchase  rural  estates  for  the 
purpose  of  agricultural  settlement. 


LABOR  LEGISLATION  IN  ECUADOR 

In  Ecuador,  as  in  other  nations  of  this  continent,  notable  legislation 
has  been  enacted  during  the  last  decade  with  a  view  to  improving 
the  living  and  working  conditions  of  the  laboring  classes.  These  laws 
range  from  provisions  in  regard  to  labor  in  general,  such  as  the  new 
Organic  Labor  Law,  to  more  detailed  provisions  calculated  to  amelio¬ 
rate  the  living  conditions  of  the  working  classes,  such  as  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  labor  and  mining  camps. 
The  22  labor  laws  in  effect  at  the  beginning  of  June  1936  were  all 
reprinted  in  the  liegistro  Oficial  of  June  3,  for  convenient  consultation. 

According  to  this  new  legislation,  a  new  bureau,  called  Direccion 
General  del  Trabajo,  has  been  set  up  in  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare 
at  Quito,  with  a  subordinate  bureau  at  Guayaquil,  having  as  its 
general  duty  the  regulation  of  labor  relations  in  the  country.  The 
bureau  will  formulate  plans  for  the  establishment  of  technical  agencies 
to  cooperate  in  the  study  of  social  legislation  and  standards  of  labor 
and  to  investigate  economic  conditions  in  the  various  regions  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  to  see  that  all  labor  laws  and  regulations  are  prop¬ 
erly  complied  with  both  by  employers  and  by  employees.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  18,  1936,  Provisional  President  Paez  signed  a  decree  creating  a 
Technical  Labor  Council  (Consejo  Tecnico  del  Trabajo)  to  advise  the 
Government  on  matters  pertaining  to  social  and  economic  problems. 

A  detailed  law  on  labor  contracts  has  e.xisted  in  Ecuador  since  1928. 
This  law,  which  is  calculated  to  prevent  the  exploitation  of  the  laborer 
by  his  employer,  does  not,  however,  refer  to  rural  or  domestic  laborers. 
No  labor  contract  may  be  entered  into  for  more  than  one  year  if  it 
be  verbal,  or  three  years  if  written,  although  either  type  may  be 
renewed  indefinitely.  When  Ecuadorean  laborers  are  engaged  to 
work  outside  of  their  country,  the  contracts  must  always  be  in  written 
form,  and  the  contractors  must  furnish  bond  equal  to  the  value  of 
the  return  voyage  for  every  laborer  thus  engaged. 

The  8-hour  working  day  and  48-hour  week  have  been  law  in  Ecuador 
since  1928  for  all  workers  except  those  engaged  in  domestic  service 
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or  work  of  certain  specialized  kinds.  Likewise  there  has  existed  since 
that  year  a  law  prohihitinj;  both  the  labor  of  minors  imrler  14  years 
of  ajje  and  nifiht  work  by  women.  This  law  does  not  apply,  however, 
to  women  enpiged  in  domestic  service. 

Detailed  legislation  is  also  in  force  concerning  labor  accidents,  their 
prev'ention  (1927),  and  responsibility  and  compensation  for  them,  in 
the  case  both  of  private  (1928)  and  Government  (1936)  employees. 
Alcoholic  beverages  may  not  be  sold  in  labor  or  mining  camps  or 
within  a  radius  of  about  three  miles  (1936).  The  wages  of  textile 
workers  have  been  carefully  regulated  by  law  and  minimum  wages 
established  (1936).  For  this  purpose  the  Republic  has  been  divided 
into  three  regions  and  the  minimum  wage  applicable  to  each  varies 
in  accordance  with  local  economic  conditions.  No  worker  may  be 
dismissed  by  his  employer  without  one  month’s  notice,  nor  may  an 
employee  leave  his  work  without  two  weeks’  notice  to  the  employer 
(1928). 

All  controversies  arising  from  alleged  noncomphance  with  labor 
legislation  shall  be  submitted  for  settlement  to  local  labor  commis- 
sionei’s  or  police  authorities,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  regional 
api)ellate  courts  and  to  the  national  sui)reme  court  (1936). 

The  right  to  strike  was  specifically  recognized  in  a  law  signed  bj’- 
Provisional  President  Paez  on  July  31,  1936,  but  this  right  may  be 
exercised  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  improvement  in  work¬ 
ing  conditions  or,  as  the  law  declares,  to  establish  a  balance  between 
the  factors  of  economic  production  of  the  country. 


NATIONAL  PARKS  CREATED  IN  ECUADOR  AND 

MEXICO 

The  regulations  for  maritime  hunting  and  fishing  issued  in  Ecuador 
on  August  29,  1934,  stated  that  the  Galapagos  Islands  might  be  de¬ 
clared  reservations  or  national  parks  for  an  indefinite  period.  By  a 
decree  signed  May  14,  1936,  by  Provisional  President  Ptiez,  the 
islands  of  Hood,  James,  Duncan,  Barrington,  Jervis,  Seymour,  Daphne, 
Tower,  Bindlce,  Abingdon,  Culpepper,  Indefatigable,  and  that  part  of 
Alhemarle  between  Albemarle  Point  and  Perry  Isthmus  were  declared 
to  be  national  parks  and  reservations  for  the  flora  and  fauna  there. 
A  board  of  directors  will  supervise  the  protection  of  plant  and  animal 
life  on  the  island  and  the  establishment  of  research  stations.  The 
decree  authorized  a  provisional  committee  of  five  to  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  preliminary  studies  on  these  matters,  and  on  June  1 1  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  announced  as  Dr.  Teodoro  Maldonado  Carbo,  Dr.  Antonio 
Parra  V.,  and  Senores  Francisco  Campos  K.,  Eduardo  Mena,  and 
Jonas  Guerrero. 
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Several  new  national  parks  have  been  created  in  Mexico  during 
the  present  year.  The  Caeahuamilpa  Caves,  in  the  State  of  Guerrero, 
are  on  a  site  of  great  natural  beauty  whose  preservation  depends  in 
large  part  on  the  conservation  of  the  forests  on  the  surrounding 
slopes.  In  the  immediate  vicinity,  too,  is  the  source  of  the  Ama- 
cuzac  River,  whose  waters  are  used  to  generate  electricity.  Both 
these  sites  have  been  included  in  the  six  square  miles  of  the  park. 

In  declaring  the  peak  known  as  Volciin  Nevado  de  Colima,  in  the 
State  of  that  name,  a  national  park,  the  decree  authorized  the 
Forestry"  Bureau  to  set  the  lower  limits  of  the  reservation  at  an 
altitude  of  8,200  feet.  Cidtivated  or  inhabited  lands  within  the 
reserved  area  are  excepted,  ami  a  strip  of  land  not  less  than  325 
feet  wide  around  such  property  will  he  granted  the  owners. 

A  mountain  whose  majestic  forest-covered  outline  is  to  be  pre¬ 
served  is  the  Cerro  de  Garnica,  near  Querendaro,  Michoacan.  An 
area  of  approximately  seven  and  a  half  square  miles,  whose  center 
is  the  i)oint  where  the  road  to  the  peak  branehes  off  the  Mexico 
City-Guadalajara  highway,  has  been  set  aside  for  a  national  park. 

El  Potosi  National  Park,  a  wildHower  and  wildlife  preserve,  has 
been  created  in  the  State  of  San  Luis  Potosi.  About  eight  square 
miles  in  the  Serrania  de  Canada  Grande  are  included,  and  the  decree 
establishing  the  park  points  out  that  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
region  should  promote  tourist  travel  there,  once  roads  are  provided 
from  Rio  Verde. 


CHILD  WELFARE  IN  CHILE 

One  of  the  most  interesting  welfare  organizations  in  Chile  today  is 
the  Children’s  Protective  Council  (Consejo  de  Defensa  del  Nino), 
not  only  on  account  of  the  variety  and  completeness  of  its  services, 
but  also  because  it  represents  a  serious  attempt  to  unify  all  child 
welfare  agencies  in  the  capital  under  a  single  supervisory  body. 

The  council  was  originally  created  by  a  decree  of  President  Ales- 
sandri  dated  May  30,  1934,  to  care  for  neglected  children.  A  later 
decree,  of  October  16,  1935,  widened  its  scope  and  increased  its 
membership  from  7  to  12.  Its  duties  include  the  supervision  of 
existing  establishments  devoted  to  child  welfare  entirely  or  partially 
maintained  by  the  government;  the  recommendation  of  changes  in 
their  administration  or  duties;  the  establishment  of  new  agencies 
whenever  necessary;  and  the  determination  of  the  annual  appropria¬ 
tion  to  care  for  needy  children  both  in  institutions  and  at  home. 

After  due  study  of  national  conditions,  the  council  organized  its 
work  under  seven  sections:  in-service,  out-service,  care  of  mothers 
and  infants,  medical  care,  central  files,  legal  service,  and  treasurer’s 
office. 
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In-service  is  rendered  at  a  central  institution,  the  Casa  Central, 
where  all  needy  children  are  cared  for  while  the  final  disposition 
of  their  cases  is  decided,  and  at  children’s  homes  operated  by  the 
council.  From  May  1935  to  May  1936,  a  total  of  2,320  children 
were  attended  in  these  various  institutions.  The  council  has  devoted 
special  attention  to  the  practical  education  of  children  over  13  years 
of  age,  entering  into  an  agreement  with  a  provincial  agricultural 
school  for  the  admission  of  a  certain  number  of  boys  every  year. 
The  council  has  also  established  a  sanatorium  for  tubercular  children 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  authorities  of  the  National  Red  Cross 
Society. 

For  the  out-service  activities,  the  city  of  Santiago  has  been  divided 
into  nine  sections,  each  in  charge  of  a  social  worker  who  is  helped  by 
a  group  of  voluntary  social  workers  known  as  the  Brigada  de  De- 
fensores  del  Nino.  The  medical  e.xamination  of  the  children  assisted 
by  these  groups  is  made  in  the  Preventive  Centers  of  the  Public 
Health  Ser\’ice,  to  which  the  council  gives  some  financial  help  in 
return  for  services  to  children  whose  parents  are  not  able  to  pay  for 
treatment.  To  train  the  voluntary  workers  who  form  the  brigades, 
courses  are  offered  every  year  on  fundamental  subjects  related  to 
child  welfare.  The  council  has  also  established  day  nurseries  (Centres 
de  Defensa  del  Nino)  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  A  total  of  2,198 
families,  with  8,404  children,  were  visited  and  helped  by  the  council 
through  these  agencies  during  the  year. 

A  new  maternity  hospital  (Casa  de  la  Madre)  to  aid  mothers  in 
pre-natal  and  post-natal  periods  as  well  as  during  birth,  was  to 
be  opened  in  the  near  future.  The  council  was  also  interested  in 
increasing  the  services  rendered  to  mothers  by  milk  stations  called 
Gotas  de  Ijeche.  In  the  Susana  Palma  de  Alessandri  maternity 
clinic  2,057  mothers  and  10,715  children  were  given  medical 
attention. 

The  council  maintains  at  present  a  central  file  of  all  cases  attended, 
to  prevent  duplication  of  services.  Thanks  to  the  cooperation  of 
the  local  bar  association,  free  legal  advice  is  given  the  council  to 
help  solve  the  various  problems  of  its  clients.  Besides  the  reforma¬ 
tory  and  the  trade  schools  already  in  existence,  the  council  is  consider¬ 
ing  the  construction  of  an  institution  (Ciudad  del  Nino)  to  shelter 
children  whom  it  may  be  inadvisable  to  keep  in  their  own  or  foster 
homes.  A  total  of  12,788  children  were  helped  in  one  way  or  another 
during  the  past  year  through  the  various  welfare  agencies  main¬ 
tained  by  the  council. 

On  August  17  of  last  year  the  council  began  a  course  of  lectures 
which  continued  through  the  month  of  September.  The  following 
subjects  were  treated  by  authorities  in  their  respective  fields:  social 
service;  family  rights;  social  and  labor  legislation;  protection  of 
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minors;  hygiene  and  diet  for  mothers  and  children;  children’s 
diseases;  social  service  for  tubercnlar  children;  communicable  and 
other  children’s  diseases. 

HOSPITAL  FACILITIES  IN  THE  STATE 
OF  RIO  GRANDE  DO  SUL,  BRAZIL 

Hospital  facilities  in  the  State  of  Rio  (Jrande  do  Sul,  one  of  the 
most  progressive  units  of  the  Brazilian  Federation,  have  improved  a 
great  deal  in  recent  years.  There  were  108  institutions  of  this 
character  in  1933,  the  last  year  for  which  information  is  now  available. 
Among  those  institutions  14  were  established  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  one  of  them,  the  Santa  Casa  de  Misericordia  of  Porto 
Alegre,  was  installed  as  early  as  1826.  The  next  oldest  hospital  in 
the  State  was  organized  in  1835  and  the  third  one  in  1848;  but  most 
of  the  institutions  now  in  e.xistence  were  established  after  1901.  All 
together  there  were  268  wards,  1,142  private  rooms,  and  40  pavilions 
with  a  total  of  6,176  beds,  of  which  1,966  were  located  in  the  capital 
and  the  remainder  in  the  rest  of  the  State. 

Tliirty-seven  institutions  were  maintained  by  the  Federal,  State, 
or  municipal  governments  and  58  run  by  private  organizations;  of 
these  institutions,  64  were  open  to  the  general  public  and  31  only  to 
members  or  paying  clients.  They  employed  in  all  425  doctors  (211 
general  and  214  specialized  practitioners)  and  682  other  persons  in 
various  capacities.  The  total  number  of  patients  treated  in  these 
institutions,  either  in  infirmaries  or  clinics,  during  the  year  1933,  was 
182,704.  On  the  basis  of  the  total  population  of  the  State  (3,355,647 
inhabitants  in  1933)  there  was  one  hospital  bed  for  each  496  in¬ 
habitants. 

SEATS  REQUIRED  FOR  ARGENTINE  WORKERS 

The  Argentine  “Chair  Law”,  signed  by  President  Justo  on  Sep¬ 
tember  25, 1935,  required  that  all  industrial  and  commercial  establish¬ 
ments  throughout  the  nation  should  provide  sufficient  seats  with  backs 
for  their  employees,  and  that  the  personnel  of  such  establishments 
should  have  the  right  to  occupy  the  seats  during  rest  periods  and,  if 
the  nature  of  their  work  permitted,  to  use  them  during  working  hours. 
The  law  applied  also  to  transport  vehicles,  elevators,  etc. 

This  law,  no.  12205,  was  regulated  by  a  decree  dated  July  2,  1936. 
The  regulations  define  industrial  and  commercial  establishments,  and 
specify  the  procedure  to  be  followed  when  the  employee  may  work 
while  seated,  when  the  work  may  not  be  so  done  but  when  there  are 
periods  of  inactivity  in  which  it  is  necessary  only  to  watch  a  machine 
or  industrial  operation,  and  when  the  work  does  not  permit  the  em¬ 
ployee  to  be  seated  at  all. 
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HIGHWAY  MILEAGE  IN  BRAZIL 

Although  there  is  no  central  bureau  in  Brazil  in  which  ccniplete 
tlata  on  national  hifrhways  is  kept,  an  unoHicial  estimate  has  been 
made  ol  the  hijrhways  in  operation  throufrhout  the  country  at  the 
end  of  193").  The  followiiifr  table  pives  the  mileajje  by  States; 


Milett 

Suu  Paiilu . 20,270 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul _ _ _ _  7,  435 

Minas  Geraes . . . . .  7,  370 

Rahia _ _ 6,435 

Matto  Grosso . . . .  3,  520 

Parand _ _ 3,335 

Pernainbuct) . . 2,810 

Goyaz _ _ _ _ _  _ _  2,  730 

Maranhao . 1,945 

Piauhy. . 1,660 

Rio  de  Janeiro  (State) . . .  1,  430 

Parahyba . - .  1,  325 

Santa  Catharina _ 1,215 

Ceard . . 995 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte . . 660 

Alagoas _ 455 

Esi)irito  Santo _ _ 445 

Para _ _ _ 245 

Districto  Federal . 230 

SergiiM? . 205 

Amazonas _  50 

Total _ _ 64,765 


CUBAN  AND  COLOMBIAN  CAMPAIGNS  AGAINST 
ILLITERACY 

Supplementing  its  campaign  against  illiteracy  in  the  (lovemment 
schools  under  its  jurisdiction,  the  (ieneral  Education  Council  of 
Argentina  has  ordered  the  observance  of  Illiteracy  Week,  The  main 
objective  appears  to  be  the  creation  of  public  sentiment  against 
absenteeism  of  children  of  school  age,  anti  thus  to  create  the  necessary 
pressure  at  home  and  in  the  community  wliich  will  assure  school 
attendance.  To  this  end  the  council  has  outlined  a  program  of 
activities  for  Illiteracy  Week  which  includes  the  taking  of  a  census 
of  absentees  through  information  voluntarily  given  by  local  residents. 
On  the  basis  of  the  information  gathered  programs  of  school  con¬ 
struction  and  curriculum  extension  will  be  drawn  up.  Local  com¬ 
mittees  will  be  oi^anized  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  press,  the 
radio  and  other  agencies  in  stressing  the  benefits  of  school  attendance. 

A  different  approach  to  the  same  problem  of  illiteracy  is  proposed 
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by  Colombia.  By  a  recent  decree  there  was  created  a  Voluntary 
School  Service,  for  which  only  women  are  eligible.  Volunteers  for 
this  service,  after  fidfdling  certain  requirements  as  to  health  and 
training,  undertake  to  teach  the  fundamentals  of  reading  to  illiter¬ 
ates  in  their  immediate  communities.  From  a  s];ecially  created 
fund  these  volunteers  will  be  paitl  at  the  rate  of  one  peso  for  every 
person  between  7  and  20  years  who  is  taught  to  read. 

NEW  EDUCATIONAL  TRENDS  IN  CUBA 

Among  the  Latin  American  Republics  where  an  interest  in  new 
educational  trends  has  become  intensified,  Cuba  ranks  well  to  the 
front,  ^^any  factors  have  contributed  to  this  development,  such  as 
the  writings  of  educators  like  Dr.  Alfredo  M.  Aguayo,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  educational  reviews  like  Lu  Xuera  Kscuela,  and  the  public 
statements  of  the  present  Secretary  of  Education,  Luciano  R.  Mar¬ 
tinez,  who  for  some  time  past  has  been  advocating  the  adoption  of 
the  methods  of  “the  new  school.” 

This  interest  will  undoubtedly  be  further  stimulated  by  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Academy  of  the  Science  of  Education 
(Academia  Nacional  de  Ciencias  de  la  Educacidn),  by  a  decree  of 
September  9,  1936.  The  Academy,  to  which  many  of  Cuba’s  leaders 
in  educational  philosophy,  administration  and  methods  have  been 
appointed,  will  be  composed  of  35  members,  an  equal  number  of  cor¬ 
responding  members  in  Cuba  and  an  indefinite  number  of  correspond¬ 
ing  members  abroad.  It  will  keep  abreast  of  latest  developments  in 
educational  and  related  sciences,  sponsor  lectures,  publish  works  of 
its  members,  and  in  general  strive  to  keep  the  Cuban  teacher  in  step 
with  the  progress  of  school-keeping  in  other  lands.  Clearly,  the 
Academy  likewise  envisages  the  problems  of  adaptation  of  foreign 
ideas  to  Cuban  conditions,  as  well  as  the  political,  social  and  economic 
implications  of  contemporary  educational  thinking. 

NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  VENEZUELAN 
TEACHERS 

In  the  closing  days  of  August  the  National  Convention  of  Vene¬ 
zuelan  Teachers  met  in  Caracas  with  Dr.  Luis  N.  Prieto  presiding.  In 
the  challenging  address  which  opened  the  convention.  Dr.  Prieto 
called  attention  to  some  of  the  country’s  most  pressing  needs  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  stressed  the  importance  of  cooperation  in  meeting  them. 
These  problems  include  increasing  the  number  of  children  in  primary 
school  and  the  percentage  continuing  in  secondary  school  and  also 
providing  facilities  for  training  more  teachers.  Concern  for  these 
basic  problems  did  not,  however,  limit  the  scope  of  the  topics  studied 
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by  tlie  delegates.  Reports  were  presented  on  visual  aids  in  the  class¬ 
room,  children’s  literature,  playgrounds,  summer  camps,  teacher 
organization,  tenure,  and  other  problems  connected  with  the  profes¬ 
sion. 


CULTURAL  ACTIVITIES  ENCOURAGED 
IN  VENEZUELA 

According  to  information  received  at  the  Pan  American  I’nion, 
the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Caracas  is  being  reor¬ 
ganized  and  modernized,  a  new  building  constructed  especially  for  the 
museum  having  been  begun  in  the  late  spring.  The  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  is  also  being  endowed  with  new  (piarters,  into  which  it  will 
soon  move.  Other  public  w'orks  being  carried  out  in  the  capital 
include  new  buildings  for  the  Ministries  of  Public  Works  and  of 
Education. 

The  increased  interest  in  national  education,  the  contracting  of 
foreign  experts,  one  phase  of  which  was  described  in  the  Bulletin 
for  August  193t),  has  received  a  new  impetus  with  the  recent  decree 
of  President  Lopez  Contreras  creating  400  more  schools  in  the  interior 
of  Venezuela. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF 
EDUCATION  OF  ARGENTINA 

During  the  three-year  period  from  May  15,  1933  to  May  15,  1936, 
the  National  Connnl  of  Education  of  Argentina  carried  out  a  vast 
program  of  improvement  of  the  educational  facilities  in  the  whole 
country.  The  council  continued  its  efforts  to  reduce  illiteracy,  estab¬ 
lishing  for  this  purpose  new  schools  and  reorganizing  the  OJicina  de 
ObVujacion  Escolar,  which  is  entrusted  with  the  task  of  seeing  that 
children  of  school  age  are  given  the  proper  educational  attention. 
Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  council,  151,200  children  who  otherwise 
would  not  have  been  provided  for  were  able  to  attend  school  in  the 
capital,  provinces,  and  territories  during  the  above-mentioned  period. 

The  council  also  took  measures  to  solve  the  truancy  problem,  a  very 
serious  one  in  certain  regions  due  to  the  lack  of  proper  elementary  and 
higher  grades  in  the  e.xisting  schools.  After  these  grades  were  estab¬ 
lished,  school  attendance  increased  70  percent. 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  various  schools  likewise  received  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  council.  The  payment  of  teachers’  salaries  was  brought 
up  to  date;  a  system  of  automatic  promotion  was  established;  and 
5,922  new  teachers  were  appointed  for  the  provinces  and  territories. 

Teaching  methods  were  improved  and  a  bill  on  the  unification  of 
teaching  for  the  whole  country  was  presented  to  the  National  Congress 
by  the  Executive. 
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The  council  also  endeavored  to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  the  prices 
of  text  books  and  other  school  material.  With  the  cooperation  of  the 
Military  Geographic  Institute  of  Argentina,  the  council  secured  at  a 
reduced  price  5,800  maps  of  the  Republic  for  distribution  among  the 
public  schools.  In  the  matter  of  school  buildings,  the  council  was  en¬ 
deavoring  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  from  the  National  Congress 
to  repair,  enlarge  and  improve  those  which  it  owns  at  the  present  time 
and  to  lease  or  buy  others  where  necessary  and  expedient.  Money 
saved  by  revised  leases  was  used  to  establish  new  schools. 

THE  STUDY  OF  PORTUGUESE  IN  ARGENTINA 

The  study  of  Portuguese  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Buenos  Aires, 
a  measure  adopted  especially  for  the  furtherance  of  friendly  relations 
with  Brazil,  has  already  been  mentionetl  in  the  Bulletin  (in  the  issues 
for  July  and  December  1934).  As  an  experiment,  a  provisional  course 
was  offered  in  the  National  Institute  of  Secondary  School  Teachers 
in  Buenos  Mres.  It  proved  so  popular  that,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Argentine-Brazilian  Cultural  Institute,  the  Government  has  issued  a 
decree  establishing  in  the  school  a  permanent  four-year  course  in 
Portuguese,  including  the  language  and  Portuguese  and  Brazilian 
literature. 

EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  FROM  BRAZIL 

National  university. — For  some  time  the  Federal  Government 
of  Brazil  has  been  studying  plans  for  the  organization  of  a  national 
university  to  be  known  as  the  University  of  Brazil.  Recently  Dr. 
Gustavo  Capanema,  Minister  of  Education  and  Public  Health, 
presented  to  the  Nation  il  Congress  a  detailed  plan  for  this  institu¬ 
tion  of  higher  education.  The  new  university  will  be  located  on  the 
Quinta  da  Boa  Vista,  an  ancient  estate  of  the  Emperors  of  Brazil 
which  was  turned  into  a  public  park  and  museum  after  the  advent 
of  the  Republic.  The  general  program  of  the  national  university 
is  being  formidated  by  a  commission  composed  of  the  following 
professors:  Leitao  da  Cunha,  Rocha  Vaz,  Azevedo  Amaral,  Ernesto 
de  Souza  Campos,  Filadelfo  Azevedo,  Lourengo  Filho,  Roquette 
Pinto,  Paulo  Nunes  Pires,  Luis  Cantanhede,  Antonio  de  Sa  Pereira, 
Jonatas  Serrano,  Flexa  Ribeiro,  J.  Carneiro  Felipe,  and  General 
Newton  Cavalcanti.  The  expenses  of  construction  and  maintenance 
of  the  new  university  will  be  covered  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
Brazil. 

American  educational  exhibit  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. — An  ex¬ 
hibit  of  educational  and  text  books  published  in  the  United  States 
was  held  at  the  Brazilian  Association  of  Education,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
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last  September  through  tlie  efforts  of  the  distinguished  Brazilian 
educator  Senhora  Gabriel  de  Andrade.  While  in  New  York  some 
time  ago,  Senhora  de  Andrade  collected,  Muth  the  support  of  Dr. 
Stephen  Duggan,  director  of  the  Institute  of  International  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  generous  help  of  37  American  publishers,  400  books 
including  biographies,  volumes  on  literature,  psychology,  and  general 
science,  and  textbooks  for  elementary  and  junior  high  schools.  The 
exhibit  lasted  10  days  and  the  books  were  aftenvards  turned  over  to 
the  Brazilian  Association  of  Education  as  a  pennanent  American 
library. 

Student  community. — The  cornerstone  of  what  is  said  to  be  the 
first  student  community  (Villa  Universitaria)  ever  built  in  South 
America  was  laid  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  September  13,  1936.  The 
project,  promoted  by  the  Sociedade  Propagadora  do  Ensino,  includes 
35  buildings,  of  which  22  will  represent  the  various  political  units  of 
the  Brazilian  Feileration.  The  buildings  to  be  constructed  at  once 
are  the  Henry  Ford  Hospital,  the  administration  building,  and  the 
chapel. 

National  Council  of  Education. — In  the  latter  part  of  July, 
1936,  the  Federal  Government  of  Brazil  organized  a  National  Council 
of  Education  of  which  the  following  distinguished  Brazilians,  among 
others,  are  members;  Alceu  Amoroso  Lima,  Annibal  Freire,  Isaias 
Alves,  Jonathas  Serrano,  Raul  Leitao  da  Cunha,  and  Father  Leonel 
Franca. 
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Growth  of  fruit  industry  in  Brazil. — Fijjures  recently  made 
public  show  a  gratifying;  growth  in  the  fruit  industry  of  Brazil.  In 
1930  production  amounted  to  18,325,000  quintals  (a  quintal  equals 
129.46  pounds)  valued  at  246,500  contos  (one  conto  equals  1,000 
milreis),  and  in  the  five  following  years  it  increased  as  follows: 
22,200,000  quintals,  valued  at  327,400  contos,  in  1931 ;  24,890,000 
quintals,  valued  at  379,800  contos,  in  1932;  26,790,000  quintals,  valued 
at  477,500  contos,  in  1933;  28,682,000  quintals,  valued  at  544,600 
contos,  in  1934;  and  29,363,000  quintals,  valued  at  556,800  contos,  in 
1935.  The  principal  fruits  are  oranges,  grapefruit,  tangerines,  ba¬ 
nanas,  pineapples,  and  grapes. 

The  rayon  textile  industry  in  Argentina.— The  rayon  textile 
industry  in  Argentina  was  started  in  1925,  and  during  that  year  a 
little  less  than  2,000,000  yards  of  piece  goods  was  produced.  In  1935 
the  imports  of  rayon  yarn  amounted  to  7,568,665  pounds,  of  which 
70  percent  was  used  in  textile  manufacturing;  the  output  for  the  year 
was  approximately  30,000,000  yards.  There  are  206  mills  in  the 
Kepuhlic  which  make  rayon  and  rayon  mixed  goods;  they  have  a  total 
of  2,332  looms. 

Twenty-five  years  of  first  aid  in  Santiago,  Chile. — In 
August  1936  the  public  first-aid  service  of  Santiago,  Chile,  celebrated 
its  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  During  that  period  the  service  has 
attended  1,401,603  cases,  of  which  847,992  were  for  first  aid,  338,071 
for  ambulance  calls,  and  36,852  for  home  visits. 

The  organization  offers  its  services  without  charge  in  all  cases  of 
accident  or  sudden  illness  occurring  on  the  public  highways  or  in 
public  buildings.  In  addition  to  the  central  office,  there  are  three 
branch  stations  and  an  emergency  pharmacy.  The  director.  Dr. 
Luis  Aguilar,  and  the  head  physician.  Dr.  f'elix  de  Amesti,  are 
assisted  by  a  large  corps  of  doctors,  phannacists,  nurses,  and  staff 
members. 

Confiscation  of  General  Gomez’  property. — In  accordance 
with  a  law  enacted  by  the  Venezuelan  Congress  on  August  19,  1936, 
under  a  special  provision  of  the  new  national  Constitution,^  President 
Eleazar  Lopez  Contreras  signed  on  September  24  a  decree  carrying 
into  effect  the  confiscation  of  all  property  of  General  Juan  Vicente 
Gomez,  president  of  Venezuela,  who  died  on  December  17,  1935. 
All  confiscated  property  was  to  he  assigned  to  the  Ministry’  of  the 
Interior,  which  would  delegate  its  administration  to  the  Banco 

>  A  summary  of  the  new  Venezuelan  constitution  was  published  in  the  November  193fi  number  of  the 
Bulletin'. 
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Agricola  y  Pecuario  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Attorney 
(leneral  of  tlie  nation.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  value  of  the  whole 
(Idmez  property  will  be  reserved  to  pay  out  just  claims  presented 
against  the  estate. 

The  first  four  People’s  Universities  in  Paraguay. — On  August 
31,  1931,  the  Hernan  Velilla  People’s  University,  giving  classes  for 
workers,  was  opened  in  Asuncion,  under  the  direction  of  Senor  Ruperto 
D.  Kesquin.  President  Franco  delivered  an  address  in  which  he  con¬ 
gratulated  the  university  undergraduates  who  had  undertaken  the 
management  of  the  new  institution,  and  the  National  Veterans’  Asso¬ 
ciation  which,  in  founding  it,  had  shown  so  great  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  working  population.  The  school  proved  so  popular 
that  others  have  been  founded  in  different  parts  of  the  Republic, 
including  Villarrica  and  C'oncepcion.  The  Lt.  Eduvigis  Martinez 
Alvarez  People’s  University,  the  second  to  be  established  in  Asun¬ 
cion,  was  opened  at  the  instance  of  a  group  of  e.\-combatants  on 
October  5. 

N.\tional  Physical  CTlture  and  Sports  Council  in  Costa 
Rica. — By  a  decree  of  May  30,  1936,  the  National  Physical  Culture 
and  Sports  Council  of  Costa  Rica,  of  five  members,  was  created. 
Its  functions  are  defined  as  follows:  To  represent  the  State  in  phys¬ 
ical  culture  and  sports  activities,  in  order  to  cooperate  with  indi¬ 
viduals,  institutions,  and  associations  having  an  active  interest  in  the 
subject;  to  administer  national  and  municipal  stadiums,  gymnasiums, 
etc.;  and  to  supply  (lovernment  officials  with  any  required  informa¬ 
tion  on  matters  coming  within  its  scope. 

Deforestation  prevented  in  Haiti. — By  a  decree  signed  by 
President  Vincent  on  May  28,  1936,  special  permission  must  be 
obtained  to  fell,  prune,  or  burn  trees  within  a  given  radius  of  springs 
and  rivers,  on  mountain  slopes,  or  along  streets  and  highways  in 
towns  and  villages. 

Cotton  experiment  station  i.v  Brazil. — On  September  4,  1936, 
the  Brazilian  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  with  the  cooperation  of  State 
authorities,  began  work  on  the  construction  of  a  cotton  experiment 
station  at  Sete  Lagoas,  Minas  (leraes. 

Highway  construction  planned  for  Nicaragua. — The  Minis¬ 
try  of  Promotion  was  authorized,  by  a  decree  of  July  15,  1936,  to  ask 
for  bids  on  the  construction  of  two  highways  in  the  vicinity  of  Ma¬ 
nagua,  the  capital  of  the  Republic.  One  of  the  roads,  going  north 
toward  the  Honduran  boundary,  will  follow  in  general  the  route 
planned  for  the  Pan  American  Highway;  the  other  will  go  south  to 
Diriamba,  then  via  San  Marcos,  Masatepe,  and  Masaya  to  Tipitapa, 
where  it  will  join  the  Managua-Matagalpa  highway. 
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Supervisory  council  for  Cuban  employment  offices. — The  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  in  Cuba  has  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  tech¬ 
nical  commission,  which  will  be  composed  of  experts  in  Government 
service,  to  supervise  all  employment  offices,  give  advice  on  legal  ques¬ 
tions  which  may  arise,  coordinate  local  and  provincial  offices  with  one 
another  and  with  the  Government  bureau  in  charge  of  that  activity, 
and  recommend  such  measures  as  it  considers  necessary  for  the  effi¬ 
cient  functioning  of  the  offices. 

Cost-of-living  studies  ordered  in  Peru. — By  a  decree  signed 
on  May  20,  1936,  by  President  Benavides,  the  Bureau  of  Social 
Welfare  (Direccion  de  Previsidn  Social)  has  been  authorized  to  make 
periodic  studies  on  living  conditions  among  workers.  Data  are  to  be 
obtained  on  housing,  food,  clothing,  education,  and  wages,  and  both 
public  and  private  schools,  including  the  universities,  are  asked  to 
cooperate. 

Official  airplane  for  the  State  of  Amazonas,  Brazil. — The 
Legislature  of  Amazonas,  Brazil,  has  authorized  the  State  Govern¬ 
ment  to  purchase  a  modern  hydroplane,  to  be  used  exclusively  on 
State  business,  and  to  engage  a  pilot  and  mechanic.  The  State  has 
an  area  of  about  720,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  approxi¬ 
mately  800,000,  and  many  of  the  outlying  districts  have  hitherto  been 
accessible  only  by  weeks  of  river  travel.  The  use  of  the  plane  will 
enable  the  Government  to  keep  in  closer  touch  wdth  distant  points, 
whether  it  is  a  question  of  badly  needed  medical  supplies,  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  justice,  the  patrolling  of  boundaries,  visits  of  Government 
inspectors,  or  other  official  business. 

Kegulation  of  working  hours  of  Brazilian  public-service 
companies. — On  October  o,  1936,  the  President  of  Brazil  signed  a  bill 
regulating  the  working  hours  of  employees  of  public  services,  whether 
operated  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  various  State  and  municipal 
governments,  or  private  concerns.  In  general,  labor  is  limited  to 
48  hours  per  week,  tlivided  into  6  days,  although  in  certain  cases  this 
may  be  increased  to  10  hours  per  day  provided  the  week’s  total  does 
not  exceed  48  hours.  Where  the  exigencies  of  the  industry  are  such  as 
to  make  it  necesssary  to  adopt  longer  hours,  the  weekly  total  may  be 
increased  to  60  hours,  provideil  no  one  day  exceeds  10  hours  of  service 
and  provided  also  that  extra  pay,  which  cannot  be  less  than  25  per¬ 
cent,  be  given.  Certain  employees  of  a  technical  or  executive  nature 
are  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  law. 

The  first  Peruvian  school  for  deaf  mutes. — The  first  school 
for  deaf  mutes  in  Peru  was  opened  about  the  beginning  of  October 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministry  of  Instruction.  The  Government 
has  not  only  equipped  the  school  and  provided  teachers,  but  it  has 
also  established  a  number  of  scholarships  so  that  financial  consider- 
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ations  may  not  prevent  the  attendance  of  children  needin"  the  special 
instruction  offered  there. 

Academy  of  Fine  Arts  established  in  Argentina. — The  Argen¬ 
tine  Acailemy  of  Fine  Arts,  to  be  composed  of  35  life  members,  was 
created  by  a  decree  of  July  1,  1936.  The  president  of  the  Academy, 
who  wall  be  solely  a  presiding  officer  with  no  voice  in  the  meetings 
and  no  vote  except  in  the  case  of  a  tie,  will  be  the  National  Director 
of  Fine  Arts.  The  decree  appointed  a  nucleus  of  20  members,  includ¬ 
ing  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  musicians,  dramatists,  collectors, 
art  critics,  and  bibliophiles,  who  will  elect  others  until  the  full  comple¬ 
ment  has  been  reached. 

Council  of  Education  in  Par.'K.guay. — In  order  to  coordinate  the 
educational  program  of  Paraguay  from  the  primary  grades  through 
the  normal  school,  a  decree  was  issued  on  August  6  creating  the 
Supervisory  Council  of  Education,  to  supervise  primary,  secondary, 
normal,  and  commercial  instruction.  The  council  will  be  composed 
of  10  members  and  a  chairman,  all  appointed  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Education,  and  will  be  technical  in  character.  It  will  be  the 
special  duty  of  this  council  to  advise  the  ministry  on  educational 
matters  and  centralize  as  far  as  possible  the  administration  of  the 
schools  coming  under  its  jurisdiction. 

Cultural  missions  in  Ecuador. — The  current  Ecuadorean  budget 
provided  for  the  expenses  of  two  cultural  missions,  or  traveling  normal 
schools,  presumably  modeled  on  those  so  successful  in  Mexico.  By  a 
decree  of  May  14,  1936,  their  organization  was  defined. 

The  personnel  of  the  missions  is  as  follows:  the  director;  a  professor 
of  educational  methods;  a  physician,  to  teach  hygiene;  a  physical 
education  and  sports  teacher;  a  teacher  (a  woman)  of  domestic  science 
and  child  welfare;  an  agricultural  specialist;  a  teacher  of  music;  and  a 
teacher  of  small  industries. 

One  mission  will  work  in  the  mountains,  the  other  in  the  coastal 
regions.  The  group  will  stay  in  one  place  for  at  least  6  months, 
unless  the  Bureau  of  Education  decides  otherwise.  The  courses 
offered  by  the  missions  will  be  attended  by  not  more  than  40  teachers 
chosen  from  schools  having  two  or  more  classes. 

Veterinary  services  in  Ecuador. — Decrees  issued  in  January 
and  March  of  this  year  transferred  the  management  of  the  Institute 
of  Serums  and  Vaccines  and  the  Veterinary  School  and  laboratories 
to  the  Central  University  of  Quito.  A  later  decree,  signed  August  5, 
1936,  made  the  university  responsible  for  all  veterinary  services  in 
the  country,  including  supervision  over  animal  diseases  in  the  inter- 
Andine  region  and  the  animal  industry  inspection.  The  university 
was  also  empowered  to  establish  a  veterinary  clinic,  hospital,  and 
dispensary,  to  benefit  the  livestock  industry. 
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NECROLOGY 

C'lOXZALO  lii'LXEs. — All  eminent  statesman,  diplomat,  and  historian 
of  Chile,  Gonzalo  Bulnes,  died  in  Santiago  on  August  17,  1936,  in  his 
eighty-fifth  year.  It  was  more  than  fifty  years  ago  that  he  began  the 
distinguished  public  career  to  be  expected  of  the  son  and  grandson  of 
Presidents  of  the  Republic.  In  Chile  he  served  in  local  and  national 
politics  as  mayor,  deputy,  and  senator,  and  abroad  he  did  much  to 
strengthen  the  ties  of  friendship  between  his  native  land  and  other 
South  American  Republics.  Particularly  was  this  true  in  the  case  of 
Argentina,  a  country  with  w’hich  he  had  strong  bonds  of  sympathy. 
He  represented  Chile  at  the  ceremonies  in  memorj’  of  General  O’Hig¬ 
gins  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1918,  and  as  ambassador  in  1927.  A  good 
will  visit  to  Ecuador  in  1923  was  effective  in  reestablishing  cordial 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  As  a  historian  he  had  written 
authoritatively  on  the  struggle  for  independence  by  the  southern 
Republics  of  the  continent,  and  on  the  relations  between  Chile  and 
Peru  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Carlos  Correa  Luxa. — Carlos  Correa  Luna,  an  Argentine  writer 
known  throughout  America,  died  on  August  5,  1936,  at  the  age  of  60. 
As  an  editor,  he  was  connected  at  different  times  with  the  magazines 
Caraft  y  Caretas  and  Fray  Mocho  and  with  the  newspapers  La  Razon 
and  La  Prenm.  At  one  time  he  was  also  director  of  publicity  for  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Senor  Correa  Luna  was  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  historical  research,  and  had  a  long  list  of  publications  in 
that  field  to  his  credit.  His  study  Don  Baltasar  de  Arandiu,  which 
appeared  in  1914,  won  the  national  prize  for  the  best  w'ork  of  the  year, 
and  later  was  awarded  a  medal  at  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition  at 
San  Francisco,  California,  in  1915.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Senor 
Correa  Luna  was  professor  of  South  American  history  at  the  Lmiver- 
sity  of  La  Plata  and  a  member  of  the  committee  on  textbook  revision 
which  had  been  appointed  in  fulfilment  of  a  treaty  between  his 
country  and  Brazil.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Argentine  Society  of 
American  History  and  Numismatics  and  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Academy  of  History  of  Madrid  and  of  similar  organizations  in 
Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Uruguay. 

Fraxcisco  Soto  y  Calvo. — One  of  the  best  known  Argentine  poets, 
Francisco  Soto  y  Calvo,  died  in  his  home  on  the  outskirts  of  Buenos 
Aires  on  September  14,  1936.  In  the  course  of  his  75  years,  Senor 
Soto  y  Calvo  had  achieved  a  reputation  as  a  journalist,  historian, 
essayist,  and  sociologist,  in  addition  to  his  fame  as  a  poet.  His  wife 
was  a  talented  artist,  and  their  home  was  a  center  wiiere  members  of 
intellectual  circles  delighted  to  gather.  Seiior  Soto  y  Calvo  was  a 
member  of  the  Argentine  Academy  of  Letters. 
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